that’s  made  page  one 
of  Pravda? 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s 

KJlABAHfl  KACCHAH 


IS  coverage 


fie  changes 
de  by  editor 
h  switch 
8  columns 


OFTROIT 


I  golf  scribes 
down  stars 
liole’  story 
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A  U.S.  Senator  t  name  on  request) 
writes:  “This  type  of  newspaper 
service  is  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  the  American  press.” 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner’s 


GALLERY  OF 
'  •  *  GREAT  *  •  ■ 
AMERICANS 


Applauded  bv  Governors  of  27  States  and  by  23  United  States  Senators, 
this  “memorable  series”  of  102  articles  is  in  The  Examiner’s  long  tradi- 


tion  of  service  to  community  and  country. 


The  Gallery  of  Great  Americans  was 
conceived  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  as  a  salute  to  men  and  women  of 
the  past  who  contributed  importantly  to 
our  nation  and  the  world. 

Nominations  for  the  Gallery  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  local  and  national  leaders 
.  .  .  and  from  thousands  of  readers  of 
d'he  Examiner. 

The  illustrated  articles — each  2  col. 
X  10" — appeared  in  The  Examiner  on 
102  consecutive  days.  Public  response 
was  impressive.  So  great  was  the  request 
for  back  copies  The  Examiner  reprinted 
the  entire  series  in  a  newspaper-size 
brochure  which  has  had  massive  distri¬ 
bution. 


The  Gallery  is  typical  of  the  endeav¬ 
ors  that  have  won  The  Examiner  recog¬ 
nition  as  “San  Francisco’s  Quality 
Newspaper”. 

If  you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the 
reprint  containing  all  the  Gallery 
articles  and  illustrations,  drop  a  line  to 
Publisher,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119.  More  than  a 
dozen  newspapers  have  already  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint  the  series. 
Permission  has  been  granted  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  charge. 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

San  Francisco's  Quality  Newspaper 


THE 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  ‘ 

New  York  Journal-American 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American 

San  Antonio  Light 

Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and 

Sunday  Advertiser 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 

Ad  messages  in  Life,  Look,  Post  tend  to 


...fade  away  fast. 


Switch  to  the  Supps! 


The  Simmons  Ad  Retentions  Study*  shows  conclusively 
that  ad  messages  in  Life,  Look,  Post  fade  out  of  mind 
fast.  Why?  Because  they  are  often  read  out  of  home. 
Often  in  haste.  Often  in  a  distracting  atmosphere.  Thus 
"pass  along”  becomes  "pass  away"  and  "impres¬ 
sions"  become  fleeting. 

But  the  Supplements— Parade  and  This  Week . . .  are 
read  in  the  home— on  Sunday.  No  midweek  pressures 
to  rush  reading.  The  Supps  reader  is  relaxed— in  a 
ready  atmosphere  to  remember.  Result?  Your  ad  gets 
seen  faster,  remembered  better  and  acted  upon  sooner. 


What’s  more,  it  costs  less: 

Parade  and  This  Week  create  a  significantly 
greater  number  of  Ad  Retentions  at  a  lower  cost 
per  thousand.  $1.10  per  m  compared  to  $1.50 
in  Post/Life,  $2.00  in  Life/Look,  or  $2.10  in 
Post/Look. 

Your  advertising  may  be  suffering  from  Ad  Message 
Fade-Out  this  very  minute.  Get  instant  relief— now. 
Get  in  the  Supps. 

‘From  "A  Study  of  the  Retention  of  Advertising  in  5  Mogozines”  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 


Your  ad  dollar  works  harder  in  the  Supps 


Readiiii9  12,600,000  fomiliM  through  7S  strong  newspapers— always  on  Sunday 
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BATON  ROUGE  HAS  MORE  04^  ’EM 
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In  1964  LSD's  fighting  Tigers  attracted 
'380,687  football  fans  to  six  home  gomes. 
That  mokes  Baton  Rouge  fourth  in  the 
'  llJ^afion  in  total  college  football  ottend- 
'■^10  once.  Of  course,  not  oil  of  those  fans 

***  ore  local  folks.  They  come  from  oil 

1***^  But,  one  thing  for  sure.  They  read 

ijji  v^j^he  sports  pages  of  the  State-Times  and 

Morning  Advocate  to  get  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  Tiger  football. 


gXATE-TllVlES 

Togivi^ 

advocate 

baton  rouge 

iPUlSlAfsiE 


Rcpreiented  Nationtlly  by  The  Branham  Company 


8-10 — New  York  Stete  Society  of  Newipaper  Editors,  Oteeaqa  Hotel, 
Cooperstown.  i 

8- I(^SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Bilhnom  Hotel, 

Atlente,  Ga. 

9- 1 1— Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  18th  Annual  Conference.  Hilton, 

Denver,  Colo. 

13- M — The  Associated  Press  of  Montana,  East  Glacier  Lodge,  East  Glacier. 

14- 20 — International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

15- 17— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  America,  Houston.  j 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  The  Dunes,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

17-21— United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Madison  WIs. 

22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University,  j 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

29-Sept.  I— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Viking 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9- 12 — Now  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association.  Black  Point  Inn, 

Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

10 -  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  fall  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11- 12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

16-18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai. 

16-19— New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensbury 
Inn,  Glens  Falls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21— Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

19-21— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Merriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Blltmore,  New  York. 

23-24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23-25— PN PA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 2^-IIIInoIs  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Salas  Clinic.  Holiday  Inn. 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston.  Tex. 

26-28— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OCTOBER 

4- 5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5- 6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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is  reaciiiiig  lor  mil 
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me  riaio  Dealer 

Greater  Cleveland  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
nation's  key  centers  for  space  age  research. 
■  NASA's  $200-million  Lewis  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Its  Plum  Brook  installation  helped 
lead  the  way  to  the  current  successes  of 
Proiect  Mercury  and  are  now  playing  a  vital 
role  in  moon  exploration.  ■  Basic  space  age 
research  is  conducted  here  at  Case  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Western  Reserve  University 
for  industries  all  over  the  country.  ■  Yes, 
space  age  research  is  growing  here  at  a 
breathtaking  pace.  ■  So  is  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Ohio's  fastest-growing  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  ■  The  PD's  present  daily  circulation 
is  364,290  and  its  Sunday  circulation  is 
530,684,  highest  in  The  P0's124-year  history. 
But  here's  the  punch  line:  The  PD  today  has 
more  than  55,000  more  daily  subscribers 
than  it  had  5  years  ago.  ■  The  Sunday  PD  has 
gained  more  than  45,000  new  subscribers  in 

the  last  two  years.  ■  Space  age  research  isn't 
the  only  thing  booming  in  Greater  Cleveland. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER  ■  Ohio's  largest  morn¬ 


ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  ■  National  Reps: 


Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


o 


rwin  6 


C^oiumn 

ir  it  if 


★  ★ 


Reporter's  Reverie 

FR.ANK  FAGAN,  copy  desk,  Suburban  Trends,  Rivcrdale, 
N.  J.,  thought  he  detected  a  Freudian  slip  in  this  politician’s 
release:  “The  topography  would  increase  the  hazard  of  landing 
and  rake-olT  accidents.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Joe  Creason,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  writes  an  Indiana  paper  reported  a  fatal  ac¬ 
cident:  “Witnesses  said  the  car  was  going  about  60  miles  an 
hour  when  it  reached  the  coroner.”  .  .  .  The  Humble  Oil 
Company’s  house  journal  was  referred  to  by  the  Taos  (N.  M.) 
News  as  the  Mumble  Way.  .  .  .  Here’s  a  lead  paragraph  in 
the  Neiv  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (Manchester) :  “It  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  his  father,  James 
Rogers,  that  Maj.  Robert  Rogers  of  Rogers  Rangers  fame,  was 
horn  in  Dunbarton.” 


PR  for  President 

LBJ  milTed  at  critics 

On  how  he  carries  the  ball? 

How  much  more  vexed  would  he  be 
Should  they  note  him  not  at  all. 

— 'Fred  J.  Curran,  Wisconsin  Slate  Journal  (Madison) 

j  — Jean  Sparber,  youth  page  editor  of  Morris  County’s  Daily 

Record,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  heard  a  teenage  girl  trainer  of 
j  Seeing  Eye  dogs  say  in  a  talk  at  Rutgers  University:  “Don’t 
'  use  newspapers  for  housebreaking  your  pup.  You  see,  if  the 
I  dogs  always  think  of  newspapers  as  that  kind  of  place,  they’ll 
j  feel  that  way  about  every  newspaper  they  meet  in  life.”  Miss 
I  Sparber  comments:  “Perhaps  this  is  the  long-awaited  omen. 
Perhaps  this  heralds  a  definite  upward  trend  in  the  public 
image  of  the  newspaper  when  even  dogs  are  being  taught  to 
respect  the  printed  word.”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  animals,  here’s 
a  head  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph  that  might 
I  cause  raised  eyebrows  among  people  who  haven’t  heard  of  the 
I  Kissing  Camels  rock  formation:  ‘Two  Girls  Are  Rescued  From 
I  Kissing  Camels.”  .  .  .  Then,  there  is  an  animal  story  head  in 
i  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News,  “Goat  Eats  Dog,  That’s  News” 
over  a  story  about  a  goat  in  a  park  eating  a  little  girl’s  stuffed 
i  toy  dog. 


!  Why  ISetvsmen  Oft  Turn  Gray 

Watch  out  for  transpositions 
When  writing  of  a  bride. 

You  mean  she  was  UNITED— 

It  may  show  up  UNTIED. 

i  —Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight 

— Heady  heads:  “Getting  Down  to  Brass  Tacks  on  Nails” — 
Milwaukee  Journal;  “New  Brad  Fad  Sad  for  Shad” — Seattle 
'  Times;  “Saucers  Seen  Over  'The  Plate”  (about  flying  objects 
'  reported  over  a  South  American  river) — The  News,  Mexico 
I  City;  “Discount  Discounter  Discounted” — Chicago  Tribune; 

“Littler  Looms  Larger” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Bear 
I  Pirates  Lap  It  Up:  It’s  ‘Thirst  Come,  Thirst  Served’ — Salt 
LaJce  City  (Utah)  Tribune.  .  .  .  Ivor  Davis,  British-bom  West 
Coast  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Express  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  on  the  U.S.  soccer  team  at  the  World  Mac* 
ciibiah  Games  in  Israel.  He  wore  Britain’s  colors  in  the  Games 
six  years  ago  and  won  a  medal;  he  now  wears  American 
colors  as  he  faces  his  former  colleagues.  ...  A  nominee  for 
alumni  trustee  of  my  school,  Davidson  College  in  North 
;  Carolina,  is  Mac  G.  Morris,  vicepresident  and  advertising 
;  director  of  This  Week  Magazine. 
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BEST 
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L.  MARKETS 


Yes,  that's  SYRACUSE 


*  IS  confirmid  by  a 
I2-ytar  continaint 
stu^  niKic  by  Sallinc 
Riscarch,  Inc.,  Bur- 
goynt  Grocery  t  Druf 
Indci,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Seles  Men- 
agement  Magaiine. 


And  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  better  than  90% 
coverage  of  the  3-County  Metropolitan  Area  . . .  along 
with  100%  coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  and  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 

No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area 
can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL 

Evening 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning 


HERALD  AMERICAN 
THE  POST-STANDARD 


Sunday 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE 


Represersted  isationolly  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Maas  Coverage,  Piling 

(oim  Coniniiltee  on  News  Coverage  Pro!)lems  which  was  esiah- 
lished  more  than  a  year  ago  by  five  organizations  in  the  newspajKM' 
and  broadcasting  fields  has  delivered  a  rejxtrt  (endorsed  by  the  boat  tls 
of  directors  of  the  organizations  rejiresented)  which  is  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  sanity. 

Created  as  a  result  of  the  hysteria  following  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination  which  brought  about  criticism  of  press  behavior  by  the 
Warren  (Commission,  the  Committee  refused  to  be  stampeded  into 
snap  judgments  and  hasty  conclusions.  Its  appraisal  of  the  problems 
surrounding  mass  coverage  of  some  events,  and  the  alternative  of 
pooling  arrangements,  is  just  about  the  way  most  responsible  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  men  have  stated  it  in  the  interim. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  panaceas.  Mass  coverage  of  a  news 
event  works  successfidly  in  an  orderly  fashion  without  confusion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public  when  there  is  a  sensible  system 
set  up  to  handle  it.  It  works  that  way  every  week  in  ^Vashington  and 
other  news  centers,  and  it  can  Ite  made  to  work  with  a  fast-breaking 
news  story  if  local  officials  and  newsmen  will  take  the  organizing 
initiative. 

Pcxrling  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  free  and  abundant  news  coverage 
of  significant  events,  the  committee  says.  It  is  preferable  to  no  system 
of  coverage  but  it  should  be  practiced,  as  it  is  now  in  some  news  areas, 
only  where  the  physical  limitations  of  the  scene  do  not  jrermit  simul¬ 
taneous  re|X)rting  and  photography  by  the  many  who  wish  to  do  so. 
Here  the  committee  provides  some  useful  guidelines. 

I'his  “final  suggestion”  of  the  committee  is  its  most  important: 

“I'ime  and  thought  spent  on  ways  to  avoid  the  need  for  |x)oling, 
and  to  substitute  the  means  for  quiet,  orderly,  systematic  coverage  of 
the  news  by  all  comers  will  pay  the  most  rewards,  and  will  residt  in  a 
vastly  more  satisfying  solution  to  all  concernetl,  not  the  least  of  whom 
are  the  American  people.” 


Cash  in  on  Success 

A  N  ANALYSIS  of  circulation  which  ap|jears  in  this  issue  shows  that 
newspapers  grew  at  a  faster  pace  than  population  in  21  states  ami 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  1950  to  1964.  There  was  growth  in  other 
areas  but  not  quite  as  s|>ectacular. 

A  jrreliminary  report  on  the  newspaper  industry  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  based  on  the  1963  Census  of  Manufacturers,  shows 
that  the  number  of  employees  on  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  has 
increased  from  280,000  in  1954  to  305,000  in  1963  while  total  payroll 
has  gone  from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.7  billion  in  that  period.  During  1963 
the  newspaper  industry  had  receipts  of  $4,434  million  which  was  an 
increase  of  22  percent  over  1958.  And  both  advertising  and  circulation 
have  continued  to  grow  since  then. 

E&P  has  said  it  many  times,  and  here  is  more  evidence,  that  news¬ 
papers  comprise  a  growth  industry.  But  the  myth  still  persists  that  it 
is  the  opposite.  Misconceptions  about  the  size,  growth,  success  and 
profitability  of  the  newspaper  business  continue  to  exist  because  there 
aren’t  enough  newspajjers  or  newspaper  publishers  willing  to  speak 
up  on  the  subject.  It  is  important  that  they  do. 


1 


Fitr  ir/iat  shall  it  prafit  a  man,  if  Im 
shall  gain  the  irhttle  icorltl,  anil  lose  his 
own  soul?  St.  Mark  H;  .‘(6. 
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letters 

BOOK  REVIEWING 

Priiiaps  the  greatest  misnomer  in  mod¬ 
ern  jmirnalese  is  “iiook  reviewer”.  The 
title  lias  heen  bestowed  so  lavishly  and 
indisi  riminately  of  late  that  virtually  any¬ 
one  «ho  will  turn  in  a  page  of  copy  for 
the  hi'ok  section  can  qualify  for  the  job. 

And  with  the  bumper  crop  of  mediocre 
and  bad  books  coming  off  the  press  these 
days,  it's  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that 
the  reading  public  has  not  been  plagued 
to  e\en  a  greater  extent  by  inept  reviews. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  volumes 
on  sale  should  never  have  been  published, 
still  all  the  blame  for  the  degeneration  of 
I  book  reviewing  shoidd  not  he  placed  on 
'  the  authors. 

All  too  many  metropolitan  dailies  are 
guilt\  of  a  gross  neglect  of  the  book  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  pages.  Too  frequently  man¬ 
aging  editors  turn  the  job  of  book  editor 
over  to  some  cub  reporter  still  in  high 
school,  or  to  a  secretary  who  wants  some 
sort  of  excuse  for  an  extra  pay  check. 
These  fledglings  are  usually  literate  but 
,  rarely  literary. 

]  Since  these  undiscerning  editors’  chief 
I  concern  is  to  fill  the  page  with  reviews  at 
a  minimum  of  time  and  effort,  they  must 
of  necessity  find  reviewers  who  read  fast 
and  report  the  same  way.  Usually  there 
is  no  budget;  the  only  pay  the  reviewer 
;  can  expect  is  a  copy  of  the  book.  (And 
there  are  some  gluttonous  editors  so 
greedy  to  fill  their  personal  book  shelves, 
they  demand  the  return  of  the  Ixtoks!) 

It  isn't  often  that  the  best  writers  are 
willing  to  peddle  their  wares  for  free. 
Usually  those  persons  of  wide  reading 
and  rich  literary  background  find  too 
many  holes  into  which  to  pour  their  time 
and  talent  without  taking  on  more  work, 
gratis.  The  promise  of  a  book  they  prob¬ 
ably  don’t  want  to  keep  isn’t  much  added 
inducement. 

Consequently,  the  book  editor  has  to 
dole  out  new  books  to  whomever  will  take 
them,  whether  copy  boy,  janitor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  agriculture  reporter.  No  pay 
makes  for  no  incentive,  thus  poor  writing 
and  inadequate  reviews.  All  too  often 
there's  not  even  the  reviewer’s  byline  to 
cherish  since  so  many  editors  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  italicized  credit  lines  or  simply 
initials  at  the  end.  (P.N.F.) 

The  path  of  least  resistance,  of  course, 
is  to  copy  blurbs  from  the  jacket.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  many  reviewers  do. 
Others  take  more  pains:  they  copy  a  por- 
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tion  from  the  middle  and  last  pages,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  exceed  the  Inmndary  line 
where  plagiarism  begins.  Of  course  such 
practice  makes  for  happy  relations  with 
book  publishers  but  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
newspaper  reader  who  really  wants  to 
know  what  the  book  is  all  about. 

But  granting  that  the  reviewer  does 
read  the  book,  frequently  he  is  completely 
oblivious  to  any  underlying  social  con¬ 
cepts,  moral  values  or  implied  philoso¬ 
phies.  and  equally  unaware  of  writing 
styles  and  techniques.  If  the  book’s  a  sexy 
best-seller,  he’ll  probably  write  ecstat¬ 
ically  about  the  buxom  heroine’s  many 
al)errations  along  her  particular  primrose 
path,  but  anything  else  the  author  tried 
to  show  will  likely  go  wasted. 

An  even  greater  travesty  is  committed 
against  the  authors  of  non-fiction.  Con¬ 
sider  the  l>eating  taken  by  works  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  philosophy  when  reviewed  by 
teenage  cub  reporters.  Or  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  accorded  a  volume  on 
art  and  music  by  such  a  merciless  surgeon 
of  words  and  phrases  as  a  hard-boiled 
copyreader.  Perhaps  the  paper's  most  no¬ 
torious  rummy  reads  the  latest  in  theol¬ 
ogy;  the  artful  dodger  of  a  steady  stream 
of  bill  collectors  reviews  a  treatment  of 
economics. 

But  supposing,  by  some  rare  circum¬ 
stance  of  chance,  a  Imok  happens  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  youngster  who  has 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  matter.  His  very  youth  often¬ 
times  causes  him  to  dip  his  pen  in  acid 
when  criticizing  a  book.  Of  course  anyone 
familiar  with  the  most  elementary  psy¬ 
chology  recognizes  this  trait  as  a  mark  of 
his  own  immaturity  and  feelings  of  in¬ 
feriority.  To  show  his  own  knowledge,  our 
young  reviewer  must  belittle  the  author. 
He  is  so  consumed  with  his  own  ego,  he 
cannot  discuss  the  author’s  ideas  without 
throwing  his  own  shallow  opinions  all 
over  the  page. 

But  even  should  a  book  have  the  happy 
fate  of  going  to  a  reader  of  depth  and 
wide  experience  who  knows  the  subject 
and  is  a  professional  writer,  there  still 
remains  the  possibility  that  it  won’t  re¬ 
ceive  unbiased  treatment.  For  the  author 
may  be  the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  or 
the  uncle  of  one  of  the  editors,  the  book 
editor’s  best  friend,  or  even  the  book  edi¬ 
tor.  In  such  instances  there’s  not  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  that  the  reviews  will  be 
anything  but  favorable. 

Then  there  are  the  advertisers  to  con¬ 
sider.  Since  their  rates  pay  the  book  edi¬ 
tor’s  salary,  it’s  not  a  wise  policy  to  pan 
all  their  books.  As  it’s  customary  to  send 
all  contributing  publishers  tear  sheets  of 
the  book  page,  the  houses  know  how 
much  plugging  their  books  receive  in  each 
newspaper.  Good  business  sense  tells  the 
reviewer  that  if  all  a  given  firm’s  books 
are  castigated,  that  house  will  sooner  or 
later  discontinue  releasing  its  publications 
to  his  paper.  The  same  goes  for  local 
publishers  and  book  stores. 

The  general  reading  public  will  prob¬ 
ably  welcome  the  day  when  publishers  of 
every  metropolitan  daily  decide  to  ap¬ 
propriate  enough  funds  to  hire  a  full-time 
l)ook  editor  who  is  qualified  for  the  job 
in  more  than  name  only.  In  the  event  that 
he  can’t  handle  all  the  work,  it  would 
.seem  a  profitable  idea  to  include  enough 
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money  in  the  l)ook  department’s  budget 
to  hire  competent  and  experienced  re¬ 
viewers.  Especially  is  it  important  to  ob¬ 
tain  authoritative  readers  for  non-fiction 
books. 

•Another  suggestion  readers  will  ap¬ 
prove  is  the  more  constructive  approach 
devoted  to  those  works  really  worthy  of 
review,  as  contrasted  to  the  present  lacka¬ 
daisical  habit  of  giving  space  to  all  the 
books.  .Most  readers  are  busy  folk  who 
rely  on  the  book  editor  to  cull  the  current 
crop  of  books.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
they’d  prefer  to  know  what  books  are 
worth  their  time  and  why,  rather  than 
which  volumes  are  lousy  and  really  not 
worth  their  paper  insides. 

Most  newspapers’  book  pages  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  But  they  can  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  with  only  a  little  extra 
money,  time  and  forethought.  The  field  is 
crowded  with  inept  editors  and  writers. 
But  there’s  always  room  at  the  top  for 
real,  honest-to-goodness  “book  reviewers” 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Peggy  Norville  Fogarty 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Short  Takes 

Ordinarily  on  Sunday,  the  Block  Island 
steamer  has  goon  patronage. — Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

• 

Two  seamen  from  the  liner  were  con¬ 
victed  of  stealing  20  bars  of  golf  worth 
$280,000 — Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

He  was  eulogized  as  a  “gentile  priest” 
who  became  the  innocent  victim  of  “times 
out  of  joint.” — Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent. 

It  is  moensoeoen  time  in  Viet  Nam. — 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

• 

“We  do  not  shrink  from  doing  what 
the  Viet  Nam  situation  calls  for,  but  we 
ought  to  be  told  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  altered,”  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  (R-Ill.),  Senate  minority 
leader,  told  a  press  conference. — St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
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‘Sensible  System’  Desired 
For  Orderly  News  Coverage 


Media  Committee  Says  Pooling 
Should  Be  a  Secondary  Device 


Newspaper  and  radio-tv  sta¬ 
tion  executives  are  being  asked 
to  cooperate  in  all  efforts  to  in¬ 
sure  “orderly,  efficient  and  unob¬ 
trusive  coverage’’  of  news 
events. 

When  a  “sensible  system”  is 
set  up  for  trained  newsmen  to 
follow  at  a  crowded  news  event, 
they  abide  by  it,  says  a  guide¬ 
line  booklet  issued  by  the  Joint 
Media  Committee  on  News 
Coverage  Problems. 

Pooling,  in  which  the  number 
of  reporters  and  photographers 
present  at  an  event  is  limited, 
should  be  considered  as  a  second¬ 
ary  device  to  prevent  confusion 
and  disorder,  the  Committee 
states. 

Distribution  of  copies  of  the 
booklet  to  news  executives  is  to 
be  made  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

The  recipients  are  requested  to 
give  copies  to  local  officials  and 
to  discuss  with  them  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  proper  arrangements 
for  major  news  events. 

Endorsed  by  5  Croups 

The  general  statement  on 
“Orderly  Procedures  for  Mass 
Coverage  of  News  Events,” 
which  grew  out  of  the  Warren 
Commission’s  Report  criticism 
of  press  behavior  in  Dallas  in 
1963  during  the  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination  story,  was  said  to  have 
the  endorsement  of  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  or  executive  bodies  of  the 
five  organizations  represented  on 
the  Joint  Media  Committee. 

These  groups  are:  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  represented  by  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Koop,  who  was  commit¬ 
tee  chairman;  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
George  Beebe;  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa ;  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association, 
Robert  H.  Fleming;  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  Alfred  Friendly. 

On  the  subject  of  pooling. 


which  has  been  a  favorite  sug¬ 
gestion  of  many  groups  that 
have  looked  into  the  problems  of 
mass  coverage,  the  Committee 
booklet  states: 

“Time  and  thought  spent  on 
ways  to  avoid  the  need  for  pool¬ 
ing  and  to  substitute  the  means 
for  quiet,  orderly,  systematic 
coverage  of  the  news  by  all 
comers  will  pay  the  most  re¬ 
wards,  and  will  result  in  a 
vastly  more  satisfying  solution 
to  all  concerned,  not  the  least  of 
whom  are  the  American  people.” 

If  pooling  should  be  considered 
the  most  desirable  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  disorder  at  an  event,  the 
Committee  recommends  certain 
priorities  but  stresses  there  is 
nothing  hard  and  fast  among 
the  listing. 

Priorities  .Suggested 

Presented  “merely  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  general  order  of 
importance — measured  by  the 
presumed  audience — of  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  media”  are: 

1.  One  reporter  (and,  if  a  pic¬ 
ture  situation,  one  photogra¬ 
pher)  from  one  of  the  two  major 
press  associations.  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  ;  plus  one  representa¬ 
tive  (and,  if  appropriate,  cam¬ 
eraman  and  sound  engineer) 
from  one  of  the  major  broad¬ 
casting  networks,  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System,  and 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

2.  The  representatives  from 
the  other  press  association  and 
the  other  radio  and  television 
networks. 

3.  A  reporter  (and  photogra¬ 
pher,  when  appropriate)  from 
one  of  the  local  newspapers  and 
one  of  the  local  television  and 
radio  stations. 

3a.  Representatives  of  the  re¬ 
maining  local  papers  and  sta¬ 
tions. 

4.  A  representative  from 
among  the  “specials”  (out-of- 
town  newspapers  who  have  sent 


reporters  and  photographers  to 
the  scene). 

4a.  A  representative  from 
among  the  out-of-town  radio  and 
television  newsgathers. 

5.  A  representative  of  the 
news  magazines. 

6.  A  representative  from 
among  the  foreign  press  on  the 
scene. 

“In  pooled  coverage,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  states,  “it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  among  the  news  media  that 
the  ‘pool  man’  must  serve  all 
other  media  in  his  category.  He 
must  make  an  immediate  and 
full  report  of  what  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  to  all  others  in  his  cate¬ 
gory. 

“Although  he  is  bound  to  do 
so  only  by  an  unwritten  code  of 
honor,  incidents  of  cheating — of 
withholding  choice  items  of 
news,  or  incomplete  disclosure — 
are  almost  unheard  of  among 
the  American  press,  and  the 
punishment  of  an  offender, 
meted  out  in  the  form  of  his 
colleagues’  anger  and  contempt, 
is  always  prompt.” 

By  Agreement 

Rotation  of  poolmen  is  advised 
where  the  news  event  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  one  or  has  many  aspects. 
As  for  selection  of  the  pool 
members,  the  Committee  would 
permit  the  customary  method  of 
coin-tossing  but  it  prefers  a 
system  in  which  nominations  are 
made  by  all  the  media  represen¬ 
tatives  present,  in  each  cate¬ 
gory,  and  agreement  by  a  pro¬ 
cedure  of  their  own  designing. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
there  are  very  infrequent  occa¬ 
sions  when  newsworthy  events 
take  place  where  unlimited  num¬ 
bers  of  newsgatherers  and  their 
equipment  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated. 

“In  those  events,”  it  says,  “the 
device  of  pooling,  although 
rarely  welcome,  is  preferable  to 
no  system  at  all,  or  to  recourse 
to  a  first-come,  first-served 
method  of  coverage.” 

Standard  Procedures 

The  Committee  notes  that  it’s 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  events  where  pool¬ 
ing  is  inescapable  are  those  that 
have  been  systematized  for  some 
time. 
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“The  details,”  says  the  book¬ 
let,  “have  l)een  worked  out  by 
professional  information  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  news  media, 
and  these  arrangements,  while 
necessarily  restrictive,  have 
nevertheless  enjoyed  long¬ 
standing  acceptance. 

“Thus  there  are  standard 
l)Ooling  procedures  for  coverage 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  is  traveling  by 
plane  or  train,  for  admission  to 
various  military  installations, 
to  ships  at  sea,  to  scientific 
establishments,  and  for  cover¬ 
age  of  events  in  parade  vehicles, 
small  observation  jMJsts  and 
rooms,  and  the  like.” 

C.ummon  .Sense 

To  deal  with  the  “problem” 
situations  that  arise  only  rarely, 
the  Committee  says  the  press 
looks  to  authorities  in  charge  of 
a  newsworthy  spectatcular  to 
set  down  common-sense  provi¬ 
sions  for  orderly  coverage. 

It  cites  the  routine  coverage 
of  Presidential  news  conferenc¬ 
es,  major  sports  events  and  such 
ceremonies  as  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  large  number''  of 
newsmen  can  work  at  the  same 
time  on  an  event  and  not  cause 
disorder. 

When  such  major  events  are 
thrown  into  turmoil,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  says,  it  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  lack  of  orderly,  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures  for  the 
newsmen  to  follow — “not  of  a 
.superabundance  of  news  gath¬ 
erers  and  equipment  on  the 
scene.” 

“Accordingly,”  the  booklet 
states,  “we  urge  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  events  that  are  bound 
to  attract  wide  news  coverage 
to  make  the  advance  prepara¬ 
tions  that  common  sense  dic¬ 
tates  for  orderly  newsgather¬ 
ing. 

“The  longer  the  time  for  pre¬ 
paration,  obviously,  the  more 
satisfactory  these  arrangements 
will  be.  But  even  in  unexpected 
happenings  —  crises,  accidents, 
I)olice  actions  and  the  like  — 
there  are  almost  always  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  governmental, 
civic,  police  or  other  authorities 
in  charge  to  arrange  measures 
by  which  the  media  can  do 
their  job  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  with  a  minimum  of  confu¬ 
sion. 

‘Outsiders’  (Jutler  Scene 

“The  problem  is  greatly  eased 
by  the  elimmation  of  curiosity 
seekers,  speculative  news  and 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Style  Book  Revised 
In  Switch  to  6  Cols. 
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Loi’Isville.  Ky. 

Residents  of  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Indiana  found  a  “new 
face”  on  their  doorstep  Sunday, 
Auff.  1. 

The  Courivr-Jourtuil  had 
changed  to  a  6-column  format. 

On  Monday  the  afternoon 
Louisville  Ti7nes  made  the  same 
switch. 

The  Louisville  newspapers  l)e- 
came  the  first  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  to  adopt  the  6-col- 
umn  format  throughout.  Column 
widths  in  the  new  format  are 
14  picas  and  9  points  on  all 
pages  except  editorial  (5  cols.), 
classified  (9  cols.)  and  comics. 

The  change,  coupled  with  the 
establishment  of  equal  rates  for 
all  advertisers,  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  For  several  days  prior 
to  the  switch,  full-page  and 
smaller-size  ads  had  explained 
why  the  change  was  being  made 
— wider  columns  that  are  easier 
to  read,  less  hyphenation  of 
words,  elimination  of  column 
rules,  and  more  informative 
headlines. 

On  Friday  before  the  new  for¬ 
mat  was  adopted,  the  news¬ 
papers  publish^  a  full-page  ad 
in  form  of  a  memo  from  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Norman  Isaacs  to 
staff  members  enumerating  20 
basic  reasons  for  the  change. 

Lung-needed  Revululiun 

In  the  second  paragraph  Mr. 
Isaacs  stated: 

“There  is  no  point  that  I  can 
see  in  being  coy  with  each  other 
about  what  we  are  undertaking. 
Naturally,  we  all  hope  that  we 
are  successful  enough  to  start 
the  long-needed  revolution  in 
metropolitan  journalism.  But  we 
didn’t  go  into  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  pioneers  in  typog¬ 
raphy.  We  elected  to  take  the 
step  because  we  think  it  makes 
great  good  sense.” 

And  afterwards  he  concluded : 

“This  is  a  great  challenge  for 
all  of  us — to  build  a  newspaper 
that  offers  the  chance  for  ideal 
readability.  Let’s  use  our  added 
space  for  headlines  that  tell  the 
stories  properly;  our  picture 
space  to  feature  shots  that  make 
the  reader  feel  he’s  there — and 
let’s  get  rid  of  some  of  the  old 
nonsense  in  typography  that 
makes  so  many  newspapers  look 
cramped,  cluttered  and  untidy. 
If  we  do  this  job  properly,  we’re 
confident  we’ll  find  more  and 
more  newspapers  joining  the 
parade  to  sanity.” 

Last  Jan.  27,  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  published  an  experimental 


6-column  edition  to  get  reader 
reaction.  More  than  l.ObO  letters 
and  calls  were  received  in  favor 
of  the  new  format.  Seven  ad¬ 
verse  letters  came  in  from 
readers  who  preferred  the  8- 
column  format. 

The  major  problem  in  making 
a  switch  to  the  new  format 
throughout  the  papers  was  the 
national  advertising  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  more  convention¬ 
al  column  widths.  This  problem 
was  eased  to  a  large  degree  by 
the  newspapers  simultaneously 
adopting  an  ad  rate  for  national 
advertisers  equal  to  that 
charged  for  local  advertising. 

Advertising  Director  J.  Gar¬ 
rett  Noonan  reported  no  major 
difficulties  with  advertisers  as 
a  result  of  the  change.  Many 
national  advertisers  have  hailed 
the  newspapers  for  the  step. 

No  2-(:oL  Leads 

Mr.  Isaacs  laid  down  some 
new  style  rules  in  his  memo  to 
the  staff.  They  included  the 
following : 

“There  will  be  only  one  column 
width — 14.9  picas.  When  Ed¬ 
mund  Arnold,  the  typographer, 
was  here,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  we  might  need  an  alter¬ 
nate  size.  But  we  can’t  yet  see 
any  advantage  to  it,  so  we’re 
going  to  stick  to  the  one  width 
until  we’ve  worked  with  it  long 
enough  to  have  some  firm 
opinions. 

“No  two-column  leads  of  any 
kind.  It  would  make  for  impos¬ 
sible  reading  in  29.9  picas.  Some 
British  papers  do  it — and  it 
looks  horrendous. 

“There  will  be  one  funda¬ 
mental  body  face — 8  point.  And 
no  more  initials  in  the  news 
columns — please. 

“We  will  continue  to  set  cut¬ 
lines  in  Bookman,  so  that  they 
stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
type  around  them. 

“Let’s  cut  down  on  the  variety 
of  types  in  stories.  Some  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  8-point  boldface  to 
emphasize  a  paragraph,  or  to 
break  up  a  mass  of  type  on  a 
feature  page,  is  perfectly  accept¬ 
able,  but  let’s  cease  playing 
around  with  italics,  boldface  and 
10-point  Bookman  to  “pretty- 
up”  a  display.  It’s  enough  to 
give  a  man’s  eyes  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance.  Anyhow,  any  long  para¬ 
graph  of  italics  is  hard  to  read. 

“The  smallest  head  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  10-point — Bodoni  on 
the  C-J ;  Spartan  on  the  Times. 

“No  column  rules  are  to  be 
used  to  separate  body  type.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  great  advan- 


Viel  Nam  Being  Divided 
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In  &-col.  format,  news  emphasis  goes  to  left  side  of  the  page. 


tages — clearing  away  the  clutter 
of  column  rules.  We  will  use 
rules,  however,  to  separate  ad¬ 
vertising  from  news  copy.  And 
we  will  continue  to  use  cut-off 
rules  wherever  necessary  to  aid 
the  reader’s  progress  on  turns. 

“We  will  adopt  the  style  of 
capitalizing  the  names  of  cities 
in  datelines.  Not  the  states  or 
countries  which  follow,  but 
simply  the  names  of  the  cities. 
Reason  for  this  change  is  we’ve 
found  that  the  dateline  tends  to 
get  “lost”  in  lowercase. 

Logotypes  on  Wire  News 

“In  wire  copy,  w’e  will  drop 
the  practice  of  using  AP  and 
UPI  credits  over  page  one 
stories  and  use,  instead,  all 
through  the  papers  the  wire 
service  logotypes  (AP,  UPI). 
We  wish  there  were  logos  for 
the  New  York  Times,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times- Washington  Post 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  wires. 
On  stories  blended  out  of  several 
services  we  will  continue  to  give 
all  the  necessary  credits.  Some 
of  you,  I  know,  wince  over  this 
practice.  The  point  is  that  we 
believe  the  reader  ought  to  have 
the  names  of  the  services  and  it 
is  of  little  help  to  say,  as  so 
many  other  papers  do,  ‘From 
Our  Wire  Services.’  It  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  more  cumbersome  this 


way,  but  it’s  a  guide  for  the 
meticulous  reader. 

“We  have  finally  surrendered 
on  the  index.  Both  papers  will 
carry  short  Page  One  indexes, 
confined  (we  hope)  to  about  half 
a  dozen  lines;  certainly  not  more 
than  eight  to  ten.  These  are  to 
be  confined  largely  to  depart¬ 
mental  designations — editorial 
page,  financial,  sports,  TV- 
Radio,  Women’s.  There  seems  no 
point  in  mentioning  comics. 
After  all,  they’re  in  the  same 
spot  in  every  edition  every  day 
of  the  year. 

“We  will  continue  for  a  short 
time  with  our  present  daily  fi¬ 
nancial  tables,  squaring  them  off 
to  fit  the  column  widths.  How¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  we  can  l  e-gear 
the  equipment,  we  will  widen  the 
daily  market  tables  from  the 
present  5.4-pica  width  to  7.3 
picas.  This  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  terse  ab¬ 
breviations  currently  used.  It 
should  be  a  visual  pickup  for 
readers  who  follow  the  stock 
markets. 

“One  of  the  biggest  changes 
you  will  see  and  applaud  will  be 
in  sports  box  scores  and  other 
tables.  The  new  14.9-pica  box 
scores  are  great.  For  the  first 
time,  a  sports  fan  will  be  able  to 
see  a  player’s  name  spelled  out, 
instead  of  those  dreadful  abbre- 
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EIJNSON  SAYS 


RED 

FLASH 


The  Louisville  Times 


Great  Changes  Due 
For  News  Services 


Civilians  Slain  With  Reds 
In  Marine-Viet  Assault 

f  vpn  ChMfti  \  M  BS7t  Blai 

Are  Among  I  ill  Rod  Coni 

RoidVict»n«  \  III  On  Ho'i  1 


Robert  Eunson,  new  assistant 
fjeneral  inanaK^r  of  Associated 
I’ress  in  charge  of  relations  and 
services  in  the  broadcasting 
field,  says  he  accepted  the  as¬ 
signment  l)ecause  he  was  excited 
over  the  lapid  advances  in 
world  communications  and 
wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  it. 

“Changes  during  the  next  10 
years  will  he  tremendous,  and 
will  involve  the  people  of  all 
nations,”  he  said  this  week  upon 
his  arrival  in  New  York  from 
Tokyo  where  he  has  been  AP 
general  executive  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  AP  operations  in 
Asia  the  past  two  years.  It  was 
his  second  period  of  sendee  in 
Tokyo.  From  1051  to  1056  he 
had  been  Tokyo  bureau  chief, 
directing  coverage  of  the  Kore¬ 
an  conflict  and  its  aftermath,  as 
well  as  Japan’s  struggle  for  re¬ 
covery  after  World  War  II.  Be¬ 
tween  these  periods,  1056-1063, 
he  was  chief  of  bureau  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Eunson’s  experience  has  own  country  (the  United 
made  him  somewhat  of  an  ex-  States)  do  not  realize  what 
l)ert  on  news  communication  great  changes  have  taken  place 
Simple  index  on  page  I  is  a  guide  to  departmental  pages  and  features,  problems.  AP  General  Manager  in  Japan,  largely  due  to  the  ef- 

Wes  Gallagher  chose  him  to  feet  of  modern  communications.” 
succeed  the  late  Louis  J.  Kramp  w  M’  I  t  P 

viations  invented  by  wire  serv-  to  the  fairest  break.  In  .short,  as  head  of  AP  broadcast  opera-  wona  s  i.argest  raper 

ice  fillers.  let’s  finally  withdraw  for  good  tions.  “Japan  already  has  17  million 

“Some  marked  improvement  from  the  Wooden  Indian  school  ^  television  sets,  making  it  second 

also  will  l)e  seen  in  the  tv  of  photography.  Fantastic  .Strides  United  States,  which 

tables.  Since  these  widen  out,  “Finally,  all  of  this  improve-  interview  Mr.  Eunson  has  68  million.  And  it  has  the 

too,  we  will  get  television  list-  ment  will  center  on  our  makeup  ’  largest  newspaper  —  Asahi  — 

ings  that  say  a  good  deal  more  skills.  More  and  more,  the  em-  Japan  I  witnessed  trans-  with  circulation  of  some  seven 

than  now.  phasis  will  shift  to  top-left.  This  mission  of  television  programs  million.  Asahi’s  managing  edi- 

is  where  the  eye  falls  naturally  United  States  the  day  tor,  Sam  Suzakawa,  tells  me 

‘Mug  .Shots’  Taboo  and  there  is  little  point  in  keep-  president  Kennedy  was  assa.s-  that  its  circulation  is  growing 

“Of  all  the  changes,  the  most  \Zer  haUt  ^ 

striking  of  all  ought  to  be  in  '  nlavine  in  use  of  the  new  365,000  a  year.  The  paper  uses 

picture  usage.  The  old  one-col-  Tervth^nt  frori  ton  riX ’’  no  g.n^icks  to  boost  circulation- 

umn  “mug  shot”  (head  and  trom  top  right.  coverage  of  the  Olvmnics.  We  It  just  grows  as  Tokyo  s  popu- 

shoulders  deadpan)  doesn’t  fit 
into  this  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper.  The  new  size  lends  itself 
to  imaginative  picture  use.  A 
Rreat  many  action  shots  that 
made  two-column  pictures  in  the 
old  size  will  make  fine  single¬ 
column  shots  in  the  new.  All 
desks  are  going  to  have  to  get 
some  backbone  in  picture  assign¬ 
ments.  As  we  have  said  so  often, 
a  picture  ought  to  mean  .some¬ 
thing,  or  it  is  a  waste  of  every¬ 
one’s  time.  Let  us  stop  ordering 
pictures  just  to  try  to  keep  some 
organization  ‘happy.’  Either 
there  is  a  printable  picture 
there,  or  say  you’re  sorry  at  the 
outset.  I  don’t  mean  for  anyone 

to  be  arrogant  about  it,  or  stuffy,  first  prize  ($300)  in  the  Gren-  minutes.  The  12,000-mile  Sai-  permitting  newspapers  every- 
or  thoughtless.  Give  the  callers  ville  Clark  Competition  on  the  gon-New  York  channel  is  a  where  to  deliver  their  product 
a  fair  break,  but  please  remem-  topic  of  “World  Peace  Through  combination  of  radio,  cable  and  into  private  homes  through  re- 
ber  that  the  reader  is  entitled  World  Law.”  microwave,  all  linked  together  cording  devices.” 
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ht  Of  Riverfront's 
Old  Buildings  Due 
To  Fall  Next  Month 


Ft.  Knox  Among  Cantors 
Expanding  To  Hondla 
Mora  Git  In  Biggar  Draft 


3  AAora  Kantucky  Citiaa 
Bid  For  Atom  Smoshar 


007  Take  Mole 
It  s  From  Romania 
With  Malice  Now 


Robert  Eunson 


Kiieece  on  AP  Staff  cation  with  the  United  States, 

Jack  Kneece  Jr.,  a  journalism  Europe  and  Australia.  Soon 
graduate  of  the  University  of  that  cable  will  be  out  of  date 
South  Carolina,  has  joined  the  ^^en  a  permanent  communica- 
Associated  Press  in  Baltimore,  t^ons  satellite  is  orbited  over  the 
He  previously  worked  for  the 

Richmond  News-Leader  and  the  don’t  think  the  people  of 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  any  country  realize  what  fan- 
He  replaces  Steve  Broenina,  tastic  strides  are  being  made  in 
who  has  been  transferred  to  world  communications  and  what 
AP’s  World.  Desk  in  New  York,  the  over-all  effect  will  be.  At 
•  this  moment  the  Saigon  news 
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kw‘|)inK  u  weather-eye  peeled  for 
Manry’s  landing  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
porters.  Mr.  Kane  was  recalled 
from  vacation  to  escort  the 
-Manry  Family,  along  with  Mr. 

Ashl)olt. 

The  reserved  “Capt.  Manry” 
originally  had  jdanned  to  sail 
the  Atlantic  with  another  Cleve¬ 
lander.  However,  his  partner 
hacked  out  and  Mr.  Manry  went 
ahead  atone.  His  tiny  craft, 
was  crammed  with  dehydrated 
and  canned  foods  and  30  gallons  this  year  is  as  yet  reaching 
of  water,  all  of  which  Manry  pay  envelopes  or  Ijeing  credited 
said,  would  last  him  until  Sept,  to  employes  in  fringe  benefits. 

1.  Before  setting  sail,  he  studied  The  Publishers  Association  of 
the  Atlantic  charts  and  weather  New  York  City  granted  a  finan- 
data  for  more  than  a  year.  The  cial  package  of  $12  a  week,  pay- 


Plain  Dealer  Team 
Awaits  ‘Capt.  Manry’ 


Retroactive 
Pay  Increase 
Held  in  Bank 


Robert  "Capt."  Manry 


leave.  When  it  was  learned  that  reached  London  Aug.  1  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  headed  for  Falmouth  where 
he  was  restored  to  the  payroll  Wellington  J.  Thompson,  editor 
by  Mr.  Porter.  of  the  Fahnouth  Packet,  was 

The  Royal  Air  Force  sighted 
him  Aug.  3  right  on  course  at 
3  knots  within  4U0  miles  of  his 

goal.  , 

As  the  journalist-sailor  dub- 
bed  "Capt.  Manry”  by  his  aston- 
ished  co-workers,  arrives  in  Fal- 
mouth  he  will  find  himself  in  for 
quite  a  reception. 

British  newspapers  have  been  X'  J 

building  up  interest  in  what  has 
become  one  of  the  best  summer  jk 
news  stories  of  the  year. 

He  sent  .several  letters  back  to 
the  U.S.  via  a  freighter  that 
intercepted  him. 

But  what  will  undoubtedly 
leave  the  usually-quiet  Manry 
completely  speechless  will  be  the 
entourage  on  hand  to  greet  him. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  dis¬ 
patched  a  three-man  team  to 
meet  him  and  has  flown  Mr. 

Manry’s  wife,  Virginia,  and  two 
children,  Douglas,  11,  and  Robin, 

13  to  England  to  join  him — all 
without  Manry’s  knowledge  since 
he  has  been  at  sea  nearly  three 
months.  The  Plain  Dealer  will 
fly  the  group  home  and  arrange 
to  ship  back  Tinkerbelle, 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor,  and  Mr.  Porter,  realizing 
they  had  a  first-class  adventure 
news  story  on  their  hands 
ordered  to  England  George  J. 

Barmann,  reporter;  William  A. 

Ashbolt,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  Russell  W.  Kane,  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

As  Manry’s  voyage  neared  its 
end,  the  Manry  family  and  the 
Plain  Dealer  staffers  were  dis- 
patche<l  with  only  several  hours 
advance  notice.  Mr.  Barmann 
left  Cleveland  Aug.  3.  He 
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PROUD  FAMILY — Robin,  Mrs.  Virginia  Manry,  and  Douglas,  Toast 
Sailor-Journalist,  Robert  Manry,  Now  Somewhere  Near  England  in  His 
Small  Boat. 


COCKLESHELL  HERE — Robert  Manry  Launches  "Tinkerbeii  .....  , i- 

Foot  "Yacht"  for  Practice  Sailing  on  Lake  Erie  Prior  to  His  3,000-Mile 
Solo  Voyage  Across  the  Atlantic. 
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COVEKLNG  A  TOURNAMENT 


Golf  Champs  Tee  Off 
With  the  Hole  Story 

By  Arn  Shein 

Sports  Editor,  Post  (Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  It«*in 


To  the  average  fellow  who 
earns  his  bread  and  butter  by 
feeling  the  nation’s  sports  pulse 
and  reporting  every  beat  to  John 
Q.  Public,  covering  a  major  golf 
tournament  is  like  covering  no 
other  sports  event. 

Unlike  baseball  or  football  or 
basketball  or  track  or  boxing  or 
what  have  you,  the  average 
scribe  cannot  sit  comfortably 
back  in  the  best  seat  in  the  house 
and  record  the  events  of  a  golf 
match  as  it  actually  takes  place, 
hole  by  hole.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  handful  of  not-so- 
average  sports  reporters  who 
have  18  heads;  but  there  aren’t 
very  many  of  them  around  any¬ 
more  ! 

Most  golf  writers,  the  average 
ones  with  the  average  number 
of  heads,  rarely  get  to  see  much 
of  the  “live”  action,  if  indeed 
they  get  to  see  it  at  all. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent 
$100,000  Thunderbird  Classic  at 
Westchester  Country  Club  in 
Harrison  where  some  80,000 
fans  attended  the  four-day  tee 
party,  sponsored  by  Ford 
dealers,  making  it  the  greatest 
golf  attraction,  attendance-wise, 
in  history  with  the  exception  of 
the  Masters. 

There  were  150  competitors 
vying  for  the  top  prize  of  $20,- 
000  when  the  action  began, 
meaning  that  someone  was  blast¬ 
ing  the  ball  off  the  first  tee  at 
least  every  few  minutes  through¬ 
out  the  day.  The  same,  of  course, 
was  true  of  the  second  tee,  and 
the  third,  and  each  of  the  other 
15. 

Press  Headquarters 

It  is  obvious  then  that  no  golf 
writer,  save  the  ones  with  18 
heads,  could  possibly  cover 
“live”  the  stroke  by  stroke 
activities  of  every  tournament 
competitor.  He  does  the  next 
best  thing.  He  joins  most  of  the 
other  reporters  in  a  big  room 
known  as  Press  Headquarters; 
sits  himself  down  behind  his 
typewriter;  makes  sure  his  glass 
is  not  in  line  with  the  moving 
carriage ;  and  “covers”  the  links 
action  by  way  of  a  giant  tote 
board  or  scoreboard  which  can 
be  found  in  every  Press  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  convenience  of 
the  golf  reporter. 

One  man  is  usually  in  charge 
of  this  giant  scoreboard,  a  man 
who  can  write  figures  carefully 


and  clearly  and  who  knows, 
without  removing  a  shoe,  that  a 
score  of  4  on  the  fir.st  hole,  3  on 
the  .second,  and  4  on  the  third 
add  up  to  11. 

Just  such  a  man  is  Len 
Petrucelli  who  handled  the 
Thunderbird  tote  l)oard  as 
though  he  had  been  doing  it  all 
bis  life.  As  .soon  as  a  boy  would 
pantingly  rush  in  with  a  com¬ 
pleted  card,  Lenny  grabl)ed  his 
grease  pencil  and  entered  the 
scores  in  their  proper  places  on 
the  lx)ard. 

This,  as  far  as  the  golf  writer 
is  concerned,  is  the  “live”  action. 
The  scril)e  will  record  the  com¬ 
pleted  scores,  hole  by  hole,  and 
compare  them  with  the  preceding 
figures.  He  will  put  together,  in 
some  semblance  of  order,  the 
mass  of  papers  before  him  and 
see  if  he  as  yet  has  the  makings 
of  a  good  lead. 

For  the  golf  ^vriter  who  is 
battling  a  deadline  for  the  late 
edition,  he  will  begin  pounding 
away  at  his  typewriter,  his 
words  based  on  the  actions  of 
one  Len  Petrucelli.  About  six- 
and-a-half  seconds  before  the 
final  period  punches  a  hole 
through  his  copy  paper,  he  will 
frantically  holler  out:  “Western 
Union!”  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  If  he’s 
lucky,  someone  will  run  to  him, 
reaching  him  just  as  the  last 
period  punches  a  hole  through 
his  copy  paper,  and  the  story 
will  soon  be  relayed  to  his  news¬ 
paper  which  in  turn  sees  that 
John  Q.  Public  gets  the  latest 
tournament  news  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  golf  re¬ 
porter  at  the  scene. 

Golfer  Interviewed 

If  the  score  just  entered  on 
the  board  happens  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  one,  then  the  writers 
begin  writing  mental  questions 
in  anticipation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  golfer  in  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tum  known  as  Press  Headquar¬ 
ters. 

The  golfer  who  came  in  with 
the  low  score  will  shortly  be 
escorted  into  the  big  room  and 
seated  while  an  information- 
hungry  group  of  men,  each  with 
a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  pad 
in  the  other,  rushes  up  for  a 
choice  spot  around  him. 

The  golfer,  hot,  tired  and 
happy,  will  begin  the  interview 
by  a.sking:  “What  would  you 


like?”  And  a  voice  from  the 
horde  of  newsmen  will  reply: 
“How  about  running  down  each 
hole!” 

This  is  where  the  amazing 
part  comes  in,  at  least  as  far  as 
this  writer  is  concerned.  The 
golfer,  instead  of  saying:  “Are 
you  crazy?”,  or  perhaps:  “What 
are  you,  nuts  or  something?”, 
will  sit  back  in  his  chair  and 
say:  “Okay,  let’s  go!” 

Then,  like  a  schoolboy  who 
just  finished  cramming  all  night 
for  a  final  exam,  he  will  re¬ 
spond:  “I  drove  off  the  fir.st  tee 
with  a  9-iron  alwut  75  yards  to 
the  right  of  the  hole.  I  played 
it  safe  and  three-putted  it  for 
a  par.  The  .second  hole  was 
routine  for  another  par.  On  No. 
3  I  hit  what  I  consider  one  of 
my  l)est  drives.  I  put  the  ball 
just  on  the  green,  about  30  feet 
from  the  cup,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  hole  it  for  an  eagle-2.” 

On  and  on  the  golfer  goes, 
detailing  virtually  every  shot 
he  took  on  all  18  holes  and  tell¬ 
ing  which  club  he  used  to  do  it 
with.  He  will  do  this  without 
benefit  of  notes,  putting  him  at 
least  one  up  on  the  writers. 

If  the  golfer  is  well  known, 
.such  as  Jack  Nicklaus  who 
wound  up  with  an  eye-popping 
18-under-par  270,  to  say  nothing 
of  $20,000,  the  writers  will  fol¬ 
low  up  by  asking  a  bit  more 
detail  about  his  game.  “Would 
you  say  you  were  playing  your 
best  golf  ever  right  now.  Jack?”, 
a  scribe  would  yell  out.  Another 
will  ask:  “How  about  the  course. 
Jack?  Would  you  say  it’s  easier 
than  the  last  time  you  played 
here?”  Another  will  offer  help¬ 
ful  information,  such  as:  “Hey, 
Jack,  last  year  you  opened  the 
Thunderbird  with  a  par  72.  You 
lowered  your  first  round  score 
by  five  today.” 

Who  Is  He? 

If  the  golfer  is  not  as  well 
known  as  a  Nicklaus  or  a  Player 
or  a  Palmer,  the  line  of  ques¬ 
tioning  will  be  a  bit  different. 

Take  Pat  Schwab,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  little  known  pro  who 
paced  the  opening  round 
Thunderbird  field  with  a  66. 
After  he  too  goes  through  his 
game,  shot  by  shot,  club  by  club, 
the  writers  will  fire  questions  of 
a  more  personal  nature  at  the 
man  in  the  spotlight. 

“What  was  the  best  round 
you  ever  shot?”  “Have  you  ever 
gotten  off  to  such  a  quick  start 
in  any  tourney?”  “How'  did  you 
get  your  nickname?”  “How 
many  sponsors  do  you  have?” 
“What  was  the  most  you  ever 
won  in  tournament  competi¬ 
tion?” 

On  and  on  the  questions  and 
answers  will  come,  until  there 
isn’t  a  writer  in  the  room  who 
doesn’t  feel  he  has  recorded 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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the  golfer  goes, 

ually  every  shot  Sylvan  Fox,  who  won  a  Pulit- 
18  holes  and  tell-  zer  Prize  for  his  reporting  of  an 
)  he  used  to  do  it  airplane  crash  in  1963,  has  been 
do  this  without  appointed  city  editor  of  the  New 
IS,  putting  him  at  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
n  the  writers.  Richard  D.  Peters,  editor,  an- 
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k  Nicklaus  who  week.  Mr.  Fox,  37,  succeeded 
h  an  eye-popping  Norman  Herington,  44,  who  was 
170,  to  say  nothing  named  a  member  of  the  Scripps- 
i  writers  will  fol-  Howard  newspaper’s  editorial 
iking  a  bit  more  board. 

>is  game.  “Would  Lee  Townsend,  32,  was  ap- 
vere  playing  your  pointed  chief  assistant  city  edi- 
right  now.  Jack?”,  tor  and  Walter  G.  Murphy,  31,  j 
yell  out.  Another  legislative  correspondent  in 
ir  about  the  course,  Washington. 

/ou  say  it’s  easier  Early  this  year,  Mr.  Fox  took 
time  you  played  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
?r  will  offer  help-  paper  to  write  “The  Unanswered 
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r  you  opened  the  sassination,”  which  will  be  pub- 
dth  a  par  72.  You  lished  as  a  paperback  by  the 
first  round  score  Universal  Publishing  Company, 
Sept.  15. 

I  II  ,  After  studying  at  the  Juilliard 

*  '  School  of  Music,  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 

ar  is  not  as  well  ceived  a  degree  in  philosophy 
cklaus  or  a  Player  from  Brooklyn  College  and  later 
the  line  of  ques-  earned  an  MA  in  history  from 
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Schwab,  for  in-  Berkeley. 
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Catv  Subscribers  Get 
Local  News  Instantly 


through  a  telephone  amplifier. 
Ray  Call,  the  Gazette  city  edi¬ 
tor,  hears  both  sides  of  disputes 
or  controversy  during  an  hour 
of  “Telephone  Call.” 

Local  sports  fans  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  local  viewers,  too. 
On  one  occasion  last  fall,  a 
crew  took  the  video  recorder  to 
a  high  .school  football  game  and 
that  evening  the  players  and 
their  families  could  watch  the 
game  all  ov'er  again. 

Regardless  of  how  many 
wires,  monitors,  cameras  and 
technicians  occupy  the  .studio 
adjoining  the  news  room,  Mr. 
White  still  .stands  up  for  the 
printed  word  in  journalism.  He 
emphasizes  a  course  of  elec¬ 
tronic  journalism:  “It  is  a  belch 
in  a  whirlwind  —  gone  forever 
unless  you  happen  to  be  sitting 
theie  listening' at  the  time.” 


Rowan  Is  Signed 
To  Write  Column 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  who  resigned 
July  10  as  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency,  will  become  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Publishers 
Newspapers  Syndicate,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rowan  is  go¬ 
ing  abroad  on  an  assignment  for 
Header^'  Digest. 

Mr.  Rowan’s  column  will  run 
three  days  a  week  and  he  will 
also  write  magazine  length  fea¬ 
tures  for  new.spapers  three  or 
four  times  a  year. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Syndicate,  said  the  number  of 
advance  wires  and  calls  from 
editors  for  the  Rowan  column 
was  of  “unprecedented  quan¬ 
tity,”  indicating  that  the  syndi¬ 
cation  would  be  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  foi-mer  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  report¬ 
er  who  has  l)een  in  government 
service  since  1961. 

Mr.  Rowan,  a  Negro,  said  his 
column  would  range  widely  in 
topics,  “covering  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  and  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  and  the  laughter  and  loves 
of  the  American  people.” 

“It  will  not  be  a  civil  rights 
column,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  the  author  of 
four  books,  mainly  about  the 
South.  He  w'as  Ambassador  to 
Finland  before  taking  the  USIA 
post. 


Bv  Charles  O’Rear 


Emporia,  Kan.  vertising.  “It  would  cost  more 
All  “embryonic  electronic  to  prepare  the  copy  than  we 
new.'ipaper”  has  blossomed  out  would  get  out  of  it,”  Mr.  White 
heri'.  said. 

The  Emporia  Gazette,  made  He  .said  he  intends  that  the 
famous  by  William  Allen  White,  tv  system  be  a  by-pro<tuct  of  the 
is  otfering  more  than  1,000  cable  Gazette.  He  feels  the  effect  on 
television  subscribers  news  the  Gazette  is  indirect  and  un¬ 
straight  from  the  news  room.  measurable,  but  it’s  there. 

The  setup  is  fascinating.  James  Lowther,  former  ad- 

W.  L.  White,  publisher  of  the  vertising  manager  for  the  Ga- 
Gazette  and  son  of  the  late  zette,  is  business  manager  of 
William  Allen  White,  l>egan  his  Catfish.  The  20  x  20  foot  studio 
idea  of  CATV  (Community  An-  adjoins  the  news  room  and  can 
teniia  Television)  for  Emporia  be  fired  up  for  instant  news  as 
five  years  ago.  quickly  as  it  takes  the  tubes  to 

After  two  years  of  tower  heat.  A  local  program  can  liter¬ 
building,  pole  setting  and  wire  ally  be  a  one-man  show.  And 
stringing.  Catfish  (not  an  ab-  often  it  is.  The  camera  can  lie 
breviation  nor  a  significant  turned  on,  focused,  and  the 
meaning,  just  a  name  dreamed  microphone  adjusted  by  the  an- 
up  by  Mr.  White)  has  taken  nouncer  liefore  he  sits  in  front 
hold  within  the  community.  of  the  viewers. 

Signals  from  five  distant  sta-  ......  r.  ..  . 

tions  are  i-eceived  and  amplified  ”  ilicians  e  ig  it 

through  a  cable  running  into  During  the  election  cam- 
subscribers’  homes.  Reception  paigns  last  fall,  out-of-town 
from  an  FM  radio  station  is  office  seekers  who  came  into  the 
piped  into  the  cable,  too.  Pre-  newspaper  office  —  governors, 
viously  residents  who  wanted  congressmen  and  the  like — were 
good  television  purchased  ex-  invited  to  sit  dowm  and  air  their 
pensive  outdoor  antennas.  Then,  views  into  the  video  recorder, 
quality  reception  froin  Kansas  with  no  holds  barred.  Mr.  White 
City  or  Wichita  was  limited  to  believed  the  politicians  loved  it. 
good  weather.  Service  from  the  The  public  endured  it. 

400  foot  tower  is  rented  to  the  Educational  programs  have 
customer  at  $7.23  a  month.  been  stressed.  The  Parent- 
An  idea  Mr.  White  had  in  the  Teacher  Association  bought 
back  of  his  mind  from  the  be-  television  sets  for  several 
ginning  of  the  project  seems  to  schools.  Students  from  the  two 
be  the  most  fruitful.  Gazette  high  schools  and  the  colleges 
TV,  one  channel  allocated  for  come  on  once  a  week  to  tell 
programs  produced  by  the  staff  news  on  the  campus, 
of  the  newspaper,  carries  any  opinions  are  aired 

big  community  story  to  the 
viewers  almost  the  minute  it 
comes  into  the  news  room. 

The  only  scheduled  programs 
on  Gazette  TV  are  at  noon,  dur¬ 
ing  the  supper  hour  and  on 
selected  nights.  The  noon  news 
program,  entirely  local,  is  de¬ 
livered  by  the  city  editor  and 
the  society  editor,  who  take 
turns  reading  summaries  of 
local  stories  that  will  be  in  the 
paper  that  night.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  managing  editor  and 
reporters  put  into  the  compact, 
and  sometimes  portable,  video 
tape  recorder,  any  items  which 
came  in  after  the  paper  has 
gone  to  press.  These  are  played 
into  the  system  at  6  o’clock  and 
again  at  9. 

The  6  o’clock  hour  was  chosen 
because  it  does  not  conflict  with 
national  news  shows  of  the  big 
networks,  which  begin  here  at 
5:30  and  stop  at  6. 

Catfish  has  no  plans  for  ad- 
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Picture  Receiver 
MoiiitorH  Di^pluced 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

With  the  start  of  service  from 
the  Automatic  Wirephoto  ma¬ 
chine,  July  29,  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  eliminated  the  chores 
of  copy  messengers  who  had 
been  required  to  watch  photo¬ 
wire  machine  operations  and 
guard  against  torn  or  lost 
prints. 

Weekend  editions  of  July  29- 
31  contained  the  first  photos  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  new  unit  which 
produces  glossy  prints.  The 
papers  here  are  using  a  300-foot 
roll  of  paper  in  the  machine. 


Foundation  Director 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Warren 
K.  Agee  as  director  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Foundation 
Inc.,  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  was  announced  this  week 
by  Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburg  Headlight 
and  Sun.  Dr.  Agee’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  dean  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Information  suc¬ 
ceeding  Burton  W.  Marvin  was 
announced  July  2. 


Heads  J-School 

Meyer  L.  Stein  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  New 
York  University.  An  associate 
professor  who  has  been  teaching 
at  NYU  since  1961,  he  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  associated 
most  recently  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  He  will 
assume  the  chairmanship  Sept. 
1,  to  succeed  Prof.  John  W.  Teb- 
bel,  who  has  relinquished  the 
position  to  return  to  teaching 
and  to  devote  more  time  to 
writing. 


IN  THE  STUDIO  OF  CATFISH,  INC.,  R«y  Call,  Emporia  Gazeffe  city 
editor,  prepares  to  give  a  news  program,  while  Merle  Bird,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  adjusts  the  television  camera. 


1-Year-Old 
Daily  Boasts 
Steady  Gains 

Kokomo,  IikI. 

The  Kokonut  Momiv</  Tiimii, 
one  year  old  July  22,  has 
achieved  a  paid  circulation  of 
20,361  as  an  area  newspaper 
and  is  bepinninp  to  g^row  out 
of  its  production  facilities. 

Frank  L.  Gregory,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  publishing 
corporation  which  has  oO  stock¬ 
holders,  said  this  week  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  place  an  order  soon 
for  a  largrer  press  and  then  will 
make  plans  for  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  is  printed  on  a  six- 
unit  Goss  Suburban  off.set  press 
which  has  a  24-papre  capacity. 
The  edition  for  Thur.sday,  Aur. 
5,  ran  to  32  paRes,  reiiuiriiiR  the 
hand-stuffinR  of  an  eiRht-paRe 
section. 

Mr.  GreRory  said  he  fiRures 
the  offset  operation  is  runninR 
about  25  percent  below  the  co.st 
of  letterpress.  Paper  spoilaRe  is 
held  to  about  2  percent,  he  .said. 

After  a  year  of  orRanizinR 
and  planninR,  the  MorninR 
Times  went  into  publication  July 
22,  1964  with  circulation  of 
7,694  in  North  Central  Indiana. 
The  present  rate  of  Rain  indi¬ 
cates  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
30,000  by  1966,  accordinR  to 
Richard  Bnichs,  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

The  reRion  is  also  served  by 
the  Kokomo  Tribune,  eveninR 
and  Sunday,  with  approximately 
27,000  circulation.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1850  and  in  1933  it 
absorbed  the  Kokomo  Dispatch. 

Mr.  GrcRory  ran  an  advertis- 
inR  and  public  relations  aRency 
here  for  18  years.  It  is  now  a 
division  of  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
GrcRory  is  a  journalism  Rradu- 
ate  of  Indiana  University  and  he 
was  a  World  War  II  bomber 
pilot. 

Donald  L.  Freeman,  editor 
for  the  past  six  months,  former¬ 
ly  was  with  the  Geauga  (Ohio) 
Times-Leader.  William  E.  Back 
is  Reneral  manaRer.  The  news 
staff  numbers  19,  with  corre¬ 
spondents  over  an  area  which 
reaches  30  miles  in  all  directions 
from  Kokomo. 

The  Times,  housed  in  a  mod¬ 
em  plant,  takes  in  commercial 
printinR  work,  its  biRRest  ac¬ 
count  beinR  that  of  the  Purdue 
University  newspaper. 

In  an  anniversary  article,  Mr. 
GreRory  recalled  that  numerous 
advisors  had  tried  to  discouraRC 
him  from  RoinR  ahead  with  the 
newspaper  venture  two  years 
aRO.  The  56-paRe  edition  fea¬ 
tured  a  front  paRe  photoRraph, 


in  full  color,  of  Mr.  GreRory  and 
Cathy  Hammond  (Miss  MorninR 
Times)  cuttinR  a  birthday  cake. 
There  was  also  a  full-color  paRe 
ad  from  Southway  Utility  Cor¬ 
poration. 

• 

5  .Vlake  Bids 

For  Doftors’  Areoiiiit 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  listeniiiR  to  pr(“.senta- 
tions  from  five  advertisiiiR  uRen- 
cies — Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
(present  aRency),  Leo  Burnett, 
Foote,  Cone  &  BeldiiiR,  Lennen 

6  Newell,  and  N.  W.  Ayer. 

It  has  been  reported  that 
AM.\  will  launch  an  institution¬ 
al  cani])aiRn  as  soon  as  the  new 
aRency  is  selected.  A  spokesman 
said  there  was  no  connection 
l)etween  losinR  the  Medicare 
battle  in  ConRress  and  the  inter- 
viewiiiR  of  aRencies. 

The  as.sociation  has  spent 
more  than  a  $1  million  on  adver- 
tisiiiR  so  far  this  year. 

*  *  * 

GEYER,  MOREY,  BAL¬ 
LARD’S  Racine  office  has  hired 
Patrick  E.  Murphy  as  copy 
chief.  Before  enterinR  the  aRency 
field,  Mr.  Murphy  was  editor 
and  ad  manaRer  of  the  Cudahy 
(Wis.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly, 
and  was  earlier  associated  with 
the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman. 

*  *  « 

McCANN-ERICKSON  will 
open  an  office  in  PittsburRh  at 
Two  Gateway  Center  to  ser\’e 
the  WestinRhouse  consumer 

products  Rroup.  Robert  W. 
SchwinR,  vp,  will  be  office  man¬ 
aRer. 

*  *  * 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
reports  William  D.  Forrester 

has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  from  American  Ex¬ 
port  Isbrandsten  Lines  where  he 
was  chief  of  the  public  relations 
team  for  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah. 

*  *  * 

D’ARCY  AdvertisinR  in  Chi- 
caRo  has  appointed  John  Hol¬ 
land,  recently  with  Compton,  as 
media  research  supervisor. 

«  «  « 

FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELD- 
ING’s  statement  of  income  for 
the  6  months  endinR  June  30, 
shows  RTOss  billinRs  up  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  approximately  $108  mil¬ 
lion  and  net  income  up  from 
$1,283,000  to  $1,343,000.  Earn- 
inRs  per  share  were  61  cents 
compared  to  60  cents  last  year. 
*  *  « 

AL  PAUL  LEFTON’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  has  named  Felix 
W.  Penzarella,  formerly  with 
Curtis  PublishinR  Company, 
Schnur  &  Appel,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  as  an  art 
director. 


immediate  releases 

-ALLSTATE  LOOKING  AT  NEWSPAPERS  AliAIN 

Keep  an  eye  on  Allstate  Insurance  Company.  Last  week  this 
$3  million  tv  advertiser  beRan  a  newspaper  campaiRn  of  well 
over  $150,000  in  selected  markets  in  New  York  and  Texa.s. 

JudgiiiR  from  what  W.  H.  Rauch,  field  advertising  manager 
for  Allstate,  said,  this  campaign  may  be  a  preview  of  an  even 
greater  national  drive  in  1966. 

Years  ago,  until  television  came  along,  newspapers  were  the 
national  medium  for  the  Sears  Roebuck  Com))any  subsidiary. 
Expenditure  in  tv  and  magazines  skyrocketed  while  newspapers’ 
share  gradually  decline<l  to  the  $100,000  level  last  year.  Mr.  Rauch 
-said  “newspaper  never  sti-uck  out  with  us,  but  quite  frankly,  we 
found  our  television  campaign  very  effective.” 

Then  this  year  the  insurance  industry  began  to  go  through, 
what  they  term,  an  “unprofitable  cycle,”  where  heavy  losses  occur 
making  it  iinfeasihle  to  go  after  new  accounts.  As  a  result.  All- 
state  in  the  first  6  months  of  1965  has  cut  back  on  its  television 
advertising  from  74  markets  to  4  markets. 

This  means,  that  Allstate  has  a  lai-ge  sum  of  money  left  in 
the  advertising  budget  that  is  unspent. 

.\llstate  has  .scheduled  16,  1000-line  ads  in  thr€*e  New  York 
City  dailies,  the  Westche.ster-Rockland  Newspapers,  plus  Long 
Island’s  Newsday  and  a  group  of  papers  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y. 
region.  .Mr.  Rauch  said  the  previously  scheduled  fall  spot  tele¬ 
vision  buys  are  being  held  in  “abeyance”  in  New  York. 

In  Texas,  where  the  state  recently  imposed  an  automobile  in¬ 
surance  i-ate  increase,  Allstate  has  decided  to  go  with  a  small 
space,  250-line,  twice  a  w'eek  campaign  in  17  papers  of  the  Texas 
Group.  The  ads  remind  readers  of  the  advantages  that  Allstate 
policy  holders  enjoy. 

.\Bked  if  these  two  campaigns  were  of  an  “experimental”  na¬ 
ture  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  newspapers,  Mr.  Rauch  replied 
that  he  doesn’t  like  to  use  that  term.  He  said  a  survey  is  being 
made,  but  that  this  is  done  with  all  campaigns. 

Mr.  Rauch  says  his  company  has  no  problems  as  far  as  con¬ 
sumer  awareness  of  Allstate.  In  fact,  he  said  all  of  the  research 
studies  show  Allstate  ranks  firet  among  insurance  companies  in 
this  area.  However,  Mr.  Rauch  said  the  same  studies  reveal  that 
many  people  have  a  false  impression  that  Allstate  offices  are 
found  only  in  Sears’  retail  stores.  In  this  area,  he  said,  newspapers 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  included  in  the  media  mix  next  year 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  greater  awareness  of  Allstate’s 
600  offices.  “We  are  keeping  an  open  mind,”  he  said,  “and  you 
can  be  sure  we  won’t  ignore  the  possibility.” 

Leo  Burnett  of  Chicago  is  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  the  William  Esty  Company  has 
asked  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company  for  additional  funds  so  it 
can  offer  the  Winston  “color  spot”  schedule  to  newspapers  outside 
of  the  Top  50  markets  w'ho  have  a  $7  or  lower  milline  rate. 

«  *  * 

CARL  ALLY  NAMES  MEDIA  MANAGER 

John  P.  McLaughlin  Jr.  has  joined  Carl  Ally  Inc.  as  the  agency’s 
media  manager.  At  Ally  he  will  be  responsible  for  organization, 
procedures  and  training  in  the  media  department  as  well  as 
supervision  of  the  media  activities  of  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Quality  Importers,  Vescony. 

«  *  * 

NEW  POST  AT  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 

Harry  D.  Niles  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  for 
the  Cigar  Division  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  Mr.  Niles 
in  this  new  post  will  be  responsible  for  the  national  sales  efforts 
of  all  the  company’s  cigar  brands  including  Roi-Tan,  Antonio  y 
Cleopatra,  La  Corona  and  Bock  y  Ca.  American  Tobacco  is  the 
third  largest  cigar  producer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MIAMI  BEACH  SUN  PROMOTES  GUNN 

Donald  A.  Gunn  has  been  named  vicepresident  of  sales  for  the 
Miami  Bea^h  (Fla.)  Sun  and  a  director  of  the  parent  company, 
Miami  Tribune,  Inc.  Mr.  Gunn  will  continue  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  a  post  he  has  held  since  joining  the  paper  in  1964. 
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7  Dailies  Now  Using  Retail  Selling  Plan 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


San  Francisco 

A  new  concept  in  newspaper 
selling  was  announced  this  week 
by  William  St.  Sure,  executive 
vicejiresident  and  Pacific  Coast 
mani.j'er  of  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany,  who  developed  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  past  three 
years'. 

Seven  dailies  are  embarked  in 
the  move,  which  has  as  its  cor¬ 
nerstone  the  need  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  consumer-retail  effort  to 
determine  the  “who’s,  where’s, 
when’s  and  why’s”  of  retail 
shopping. 

The  progp-am  was  successfully 
pioneered  during  the  past  18 
months  by  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Thnrs-Delta.  There  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives’  group 
worked  with  Edward  J.  Quilla, 
publisher,  and  John  D.  Seaman, 
advertising  director. 

Group  Named 

The  other  six  are  all  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  I'epresented 
by  Ward-Griffith.  Now  engaged 
in  similar  selling  profframs  are 
the  San  Mateo  Times,  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Berkeley 
Gazette,  Newport  Bectch-Costa 
Mesa  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Whitteer  News  and  the  Palm 
Springs  Desert  Sun. 

“Unlike  our  previous  research 
for  national  accounts  where  we 
look  at  the  total  newspaper 
market,  this  effort  is  concerned 
with  its  component  parts,”  Mr. 
St.  Sure  said. 

“We  develop  meaningful  data 
for  chain  stores,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  and  other  merchant 
groups.  Each  effort  is  tailor- 
made  to  the  specific  problems 
and  opportunities  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper. 

“This  is  not  a  one-time  shot, 
but  a  continuing  research  pro¬ 


gram  designed  to  give  us  a  new 
insight  into  ‘what’s  going  on’  in 
all  areas  of  each  market.” 

Visalia  Studies 

In  the  case  of  Visalia,  a  re¬ 
gional  shopping  center  was 
planned  for  that  market  in  the 
fall  of  1964.  In  preparation,  the 
areas  researched  were: 

•  What  effect  would  the  new 
regional  center,  Visalia  Fair, 
have  on  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict? 

•  What  effect  would  Visalia 
Fair  have  on  the  historical  leak¬ 
age  of  retail  business  to  Fresno? 

•  What  effect  would  Visalia 
Fair  have  on  the  shopping  ra¬ 
dius  of  Visalia? 

•  What  was  the  most  effective 
way  to  reach  these  customers? 

“We  began  by  pulling  to¬ 
gether  all  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
research  data  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  St.  Sure  explained. 

“This  infonnation  included 
surveys  done  by  the  city  and 
county  planning  departments, 
utilities,  banks,  and  various 
state  agencies.  We  purchased 
county  census  division  breakouts 
to  map  high  income  areas  cov¬ 
ered  in  depth  by  the  T-D.  We 
were  shown  confidential  surveys 
by  some  of  the  chains  and  de¬ 
velopers  which  gave  guidance  in 
our  original  research  efforts. 

During  1964  this  continuous 
research  program  entailed  14 
original  studies  of  the  Visalia 
market.  These  included  back¬ 
ground  digests  of  the  four-coun¬ 


ty  area  which  is  inter-related 
economically,  auto  license  sur- 
v'eys  to  determine  shopping 
radius,  an  analysis  of  new  car 
registrations  for  each  of  the 
major  dealers  on  an  intra¬ 
county  basis,  and  retails  sales 
tax  breakouts  for  the  central 
business  district  and  Visalia 
Fair. 

In  addition  to  supplying  these 
research  sales  tools  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  W-G  presented  the  find¬ 
ings  to  chain  headquarters  and 
regional  offices. 

The  information  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  open  arms  at  the 
executive  levels  of  Ward’s,  Pen- 
ney’s.  Long  Drugs,  Woolworth, 
National  Dollar  and  other 
chains  interested  in  the  market, 
Mr.  St.  Sure  said. 

The  presentations  sold  the 
newspaper  and  enhanced  its 
image  and  played  a  major  part 
in  at  least  one  chain  location 
decision,  the  T-D  advised. 

4  Major  Results 

This  research-chain  contact¬ 
ing  program  is  credited  by  Mr. 
Seaman,  ad  director,  with  play¬ 
ing  a  significant  part  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  following  1965  gains: 

•  A  projected  chain  store  lin¬ 
age  increase  of  over  100,000 
lines. 

•  Substantial  increases  of 
linage  by  nine  other  major 
chains,  and  loss  of  linage  by 
none. 

•  Elimination  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  mailer  used  by  the  Visalia 
Fair. 


Yule  Season  Supplement  Is 


Newspaper  1  is  shopping 
around  for  advertisers  to  fill  a 
24-page,  full-color  magazine 
supplement  in  30  member 
papers. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  made 
by  one  of  its  members.  News¬ 
paper  1  is  coming  out  with  a 
gravure  section  that  is  designed 
as  an  advertising  vehicle  for 
manufacturers  of  music  prod¬ 
ucts,  chiefly  in  the  home  enter¬ 
tainment  field.  All  of  its  papers 
will  publish  the  supplement  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  5,  except  the 
New  York  News  which  has  de¬ 
cided  to  publish  it  on  Nov.  28. 

The  magazine  features  a 
theme,  “Christmas  Time  Is 
Music  Time,”  and  includes  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Barbra  Streisand,  Andy 
Williams,  Leonard  Bernstein, 


Duke  Ellington,  and  Lawrence 
Welk,  plus  stories  about  inno¬ 
vations  in  home  entertainment 
products. 

Newspaper  1  hopes  to  support 
the  9  pages  of  editorial  content 
with  15  pages  of  advertising 
representing  a  $1  million  in 
revenue.  Alco  Gravure  will  do 
the  printing. 

Merchandising  Program 

Newspaper  1  has  prepared 
materials  for  a  merchandising 
program. 

The  kits  contain  point-of- 
purchase  display  materials, 
“blind”  ad  mats — featuring  the 
“Christmas  Time  Is  Music  Time” 
logo— for  dealer  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  a  series  of  “teaser”  ads 


Musical 

for  in-newspaper  promotion  of 
the  supplement. 

A  central  figure  for  the  point- 
of-purchase  displays  is  a  silver 
foil  snowfiake  against  a  blue 
backgrround  with  a  green  border. 
The  “snowflake”  symbol  is  used 
on  window  banners,  tent  cards, 
shelf  display  cards  and  as  a 
self-adhesive  button  for  store 
salesmen  to  wear. 

Advertising  for  this  supple¬ 
ment  is  available  in  full  page, 
half-page,  spread,  and  junior 
spread  sizes  with  a  full-color, 
850-line  ad  costing  $59,500. 
William  R.  Selmeir  of  News¬ 
paper  1,  who  has  been  handling 
the  supplement,  said  about  40% 
of  the  available  space  has  been 
sold.  The  deadline  is  Aug.  27. 
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•  The  formation  of  a  down¬ 
town  merchants  association, 
which  now  places  a  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  T-D  every 
week. 

In  addition  to  helping  solve 
retail  advertising  problems,  the 
auto  license  surveys  have  prov¬ 
en  valuable  to  Lloyd  Trout,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  in  suggesting 
areas  of  high  circulation  poten¬ 
tial. 

“This  is  an  exciting  concept 
and  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  in  our  research  activ¬ 
ity,”  said  Mr.  St.  Sure.  “We 
are  staffing  to  do  the  job  for  our 
additional  newspapers.” 

Q/R  Survey  Chiefs 

William  Wineska,  W-G  staff 
member  and  former  advertising 
director.  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  is  spearheading  the  chain 
contacting  program. 

James  Sontag,  marketing 
planning  analyst  for  Crown 
Zellerbach,  was  named  July  1 
as  manager  of  the  new  research 
division,  Consumer/Retail  Sur¬ 
veys. 

Already  special  benefits  are 
accruing  to  W-G  from  the  activ¬ 
ity,  the  representative  said.  For 
at  Visalia  the  program  put  the 
representatives  right  out  on  the 
playing  field  as  full-identified 
members  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  team. 

It  is  expected  that  each  city 
will  prove  different.  But  the 
significant  contribution  made  by 
W-G  at  Visalia  was  recognized 
immediately  by  publi.shers  on 
the  firm’s  list.  They  took  the 
service  after  being  shown  re¬ 
sults  in  the  initial  test  market 
and  asked  if  they  wished  similar 
research. 

Dual  Benefits 

The  significant  factor,  to  Mr. 
St.  Sure,  arises  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  newspapers  can  si¬ 
multaneously  solve  problems 
and  boost  linage  by  using  this 
procedure. 

Newspapers  everywhere  are 
faced  with  the  problems  posed 
by  the  expansion  of  national 
retailing  organizations,  chains 
and  shopping  centers  and  the 
disruption  of  old,  established 
centers. 

W-G’s  action  was  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  newspapers  every¬ 
where.  And  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this 
issue  is  to  find  the  problems 
faced  by  individual  retailing  es¬ 
tablishments  in  each  market  and 
show  how  the  local  newspaper 
can  provide  solutions,  Mr.  St. 
Sure  pointed  out. 

The  circulation  range  of  the 
six  new  C/R  Surveys  division 
members  is  from  14,000  to  42,- 
000.  Three  are  in  southern  and 
three  in  northern  California. 
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New  ‘Skippy’  Flavor 
Delights  Best  Foods 


Both  the  public  and  the  Best 
Foods  Division  of  the  Com  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company  are  delighted 
with  the  new  Skippy  Peanut 
Butter  w’ith  Smoky  Crisps. 

The  public  likes  “all  the 
crunch,  crackle  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  smokehouse  flavor  of 
bacon”  and  the  company  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  successful  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising  campaign 
that  stimulated  shoppers  to  buy 
and  taste  the  new  item. 

So  delighted,  indeed,  is  Best 
Foods  that  this  fall  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  extended  market 
by  market  as  fast  as  the  new 
flavor  can  be  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  according  to  Robert 
Riebow,  brand  manager.  Mr. 
Riebow  thinks  that  national  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  achiev’ed  “well 
within  a  year.” 

What  made  the  introduction 
so  successful  in  test  markets 
starting  May  7  with  advertising 
running  during  June  and  July 
was  a  newspaper  and  tv  media 
mix.  The  spot  color  newspaper 
ads  carried  a  50c  cash  refimd  as 
a  sampling  device  that  added  a 
special  flavor  to  the  drive  and 
constituted  another  outstanding 
example  of  effective  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Guild  Bascom  &  Bonflgli,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  advertising 
agency  handling  the  account. 
David  Bascom,  president,  is  the 
agency’s  creative  head,  but  the 
account  is  supervised  from  555 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  by 
Henry  Buccello,  senior  vice- 
president,  and  Peter  Hall,  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Copywriter  was 
Dom  Cerulli. 

Crisp  as  bacon  w’as  the  Bas¬ 
com  newspaper  copy. 

“This  spread  is  brand  new”, 
bold  black  type  announced. 

Then  it  went  into  red  ink  to 
emphasize  “It  tastes  exactly 
like  peanut  butter  and  bacon  . . .” 
and  back  to  black  again  to  put 
across  the  truth  “but  there’s  no 
bacon  in  it.” 

Not  only  does  this  save  house¬ 
wives  all  the  trouble  of  fixing 
their  peanut  butter  and  bacon 
sandwiches,  the  text  explained 
in  detail,  but  since  it  is  not  really 
bacon  but  “little  crisps  of  vege¬ 
table  protein  with  remarkably 
true  bacon  flavor”  the  copy 
plunged  for  the  Catholic  and 
Jewish  vote  by  pointing  out  it 
makes  “a  tasty  spread — perfect 
for  snacks,  canapes,  and  sand¬ 
wiches,  even  on  meatless  days.” 

The  vegetable  protein  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  General  Mills,  and 
Best  Foods  believes  it  can  con¬ 


sume  the  entire  available  pos¬ 
sible  output  for  some  time, 
preventing  early  competition. 

Several  alternative  plans  are 
under  consideration  for  the  fall 
extension  of  advertising  effort, 
but  Mr.  Riebow  said  results 
from  the  introductory  advertis¬ 
ing  were  “far  too  favorable  to 
permit  too  much  tampering  with 
the  media  mix.” 

“I  cannot  think  of  any  alter¬ 
native  campaign  that  does  not 
include  the  use  of  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Riebow’  said. 

The  test  campaign  was  con¬ 
fined  to  tw'o  areas — Minnesota 
and  the  Greater  Albany,  N,  Y. 
market  that  includes  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Troy.  There  are  about 
700  supermarkets  or  high  vol¬ 
ume  stores  in  the  Albany  area, 
1100  in  Minnesota.  Three  1800- 
line  spot  color  ads  ran  in  11 
new’spapers  in  the  former,  and 
in  16  newspapers  in  the  latter 
test  market.  The  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  both  areas  aggre¬ 
gated  about  1,500,000.  Six  to  10 
tv  spots  were  run  each  week  for 
the  trial  period. 

Mr.  Riebow’  did  not  wish  for 
competitive  reasons  to  disclose 
the  amount  of  50c  cash  refunds 
made  so  far. 

“The  returns  have  been  excel¬ 
lent,”  he  said,  “exceeding  w’hat 
one  would  normally  expect  from 
a  cash  refund  offer.  I  have  seen 
cash  refund  offers  as  high  as  $1 
fail  to  draw’.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  50c  offer  produced  returns 
well  beyond  the  estimate  we 
thought  would  be  realistic  from 
past  experience.  We  normally 
budget  for  less  than  1%. 

“We  feel  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  was  unusually  ef¬ 
ficient  and  productive  in  helping 
us  get  immediate  widespread 
attention  and  acceptance. 

“Results  of  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign  can  best  be  judged  by  our 
decision  to  expand  it  further. 


Consumer  acceptance  and  re¬ 
sponse  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
we  feel  the  new'  flavor  will  re¬ 
turn  a  substantial  profit.” 

Mr.  Riebow  said  the  test 
showed  also  that  the  new  flavor 
hello'd  the  sale  of  their  regular 
Skippy  creamy  and  the  Chunk 
style  peanut  butter.  The  latter 
was  introduced  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

Handling  the  cash  refunds  is 
.Advertising  Distributors  of 
America.  The  50c  offer  in  the 
test  markets  expired  .4ug.  1. 
New’  expiration  dates  will  be  set 
for  the  forthcoming  fall  drive. 

“This  looks  like  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  refund  offer,”  Malvin 
Peck,  vicepresident  of  ADA, 
said.  He  considered  the  fii’m 
fortunate  in  being  a  premium 
house  with  quarters  and  half 
dollars  coming  in  regularly. 
“Otherwise  the  coin  shortage 
would  have  caused  trouble  in 
this  case,”  he  said. 

Both  Mr.  Riebow  and  Mr.  Hall 
went  into  the  field  to  watch  the 
test  campaign  in  operation.  Mr. 
Riebow  visited  Minneapolis,  Du¬ 
luth  and  Albany.  Mr.  Hall  was 
active  in  the  Albany  area. 

Newspapers  in  the  two  areas 
helped  Mr.  Riebow’  make  tele¬ 
phone  surv’eys  of  the  markets  to 
get  the  feel  of  customer  re¬ 
sponse.  Visits  w’ere  also  made  to 
stores  to  w’atch  shopper  reaction 
at  the  peanut  butter  sheK’es. 

“Within  two  w’eeks  of  the  first 
advertising  w’e  found  that  50% 
of  the  peanut  butter  using  public 
was  aware  of  the  new’  flavor.  He 
admitted  this  w’as  “informal  re¬ 
search”  and  explained  formal  re¬ 
search  W’as  now’  going  on. 

Recently  Mr.  Riebow  was  able 
to  report  to  the  Best  Foods  Man- 


This  spread  is  brand  iit  h: 
It  tastes  exactly  like 
peanut  butter  and  bacon.., 
but  there's  no  bacon  in  it. 


1  r>  some  and  Skipp>  Mill 
seiid  >oM  5U  cents  in  cifJi! 

1 

Te$*  Ad 


agement  that  the  “degree  of  con¬ 
sumer  awareness  and  acceptance 
is  unusually  gratifying. 

“Never  in  my  experience  has 
a  new  product  or  a  variation  on 
a  going  product  been  so  quickly 
received  by  consumers.” 

Ml’.  Riebow  has  been  a  pro¬ 
duct  manager  at  Best  Foods  for 
the  past  seven  years.  In  previ¬ 
ous  positions  he  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  introduction  of  at 
least  five  products  that  could  be 
classified  as  major. 

“None  created  the  immediate 
excitement  and  response  aroused 
by  Skippy  Peanut  Butter  with 
Smoky  Crisps,”  he  concluded. 


Joint  Ad  Push  by  Heritage  House 
and  Sun  Oil  Co.  Next  Month 


Pittsburgh 
Heritage  House  and  Sun  Oil 
Co.  have  joined  in  a  consumer 
advertising  and  mechandising 
promotion  that  is  expected  to 
double  fall  sales  of  Heritage 
House  Law’n  Food,  it  w’as  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  P.  Benja¬ 
min  Grosscup,  Heritage  House. 

Heritage  House  w’ill  package 
two  regular  bags  of  the  firm’s 
20-10-10  law’n  food  in  a  baler 
bag  along  w’ith  a  Sunoco  “Sun- 
chex”  entitling  the  consumer  to 
five  gallons  of  Sunoco  gasoline. 

The  “Sunchex”,  w’hich  w’ill  be 
redeemed  at  more  than  8,800 
Sunoco  stations  in  19  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
have  a  retail  value  of  $1.60  to 
the  consumer.  Actual  amount  of 
gasoline  the  consumer  will  get 
will  depend  on  the  local  retail 
price  of  gasoline  and  which  of 


Sunoco’s  eight  custom  blends 
he  chooses.  The  offer  expires 
November  30,  1965. 

Advertising  and  promotion  to 
the  trade  will  get  underway 
early  in  June  with  trade  mailers 
and  personal  visits  by  Heritage 
House  salesmen. 

New’spaper  ads  of  approxi¬ 
mately  495  lines  and  250  lines, 
many  w’ith  dealer  lists,  will 
break  right  after  Labor  Day, 
September  6.  More  than  10,000 
lines  of  dealer  advertising  is 
also  anticipated. 

Wermen  &  Schorr  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing. 

• 

KNOX  REEVES  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  announces  that  Ellis  J. 
Veech,  Jr.  has  been  made  media 
supervisor.  Mr.  Veech  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Gardner  Advertising. 
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COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  ASSIGNMENT: 
BEnS  AND  THE  LONG,  LONG  BUS  TRIP 


This  dapper  gentleman  is  Copley  News  Service  correspondent  Robert  Littler  Betts, 
starting  on  a  16-day  bus  tour  of  the  western  United  States.  A  little  overdressed 
for  a  bus  ride?  Perhaps.  But  he  joined  CNS  direct  from  London’s  Fleet  Street. 

Betts  is  wearing  his  working  clothes. 

Betts  met  interesting  people  from  all  walks  of  life— farmers,  engineers,  factory 
workers,  parents  and  grandparents,  teachers,  honeymoon  couples,  students, 
doctors— and,  sometimes,  another  newspaperman.  Betts’  impressions 
of  people,  places  and  things  in  the  American  West  are  stories  your 
readers  will  thoroughly  enjoy.  For  sample  reports  and  rates  contact 
Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue, 

San  Diego,  California. 


Where  Harvard  Puts 
Media  in  Marketing 


Media  selection,  important  as 
it  is,  becomes  only  one  of  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  total  mix  as 
marketing  is  discussed  in  a  two- 
week  seminar  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
In  fact,  it  is  rather  low  on  the 
scale. 

But  that  is  as  it  should  be, 
according  to  C.  Leigh  Dimond, 
marketing  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Mr.  Dimond  recently  concluded 
the  seminar  on  marketing  and 
advertising  sponsored  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America. 
He  found  it  “stimulating  and 
decidedly  worth  while.” 

“Sophisticated  media  sales¬ 
manship  today  requires  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  constantly 
changing  elements  that  go  into 
marketing  a  product,”  Mr. 
Dimond  said.  “I  am  convinced 
that  anyone  becomes  a  better 
salesman  of  newspaper  space, 
the  less  parochial  he  is,  and  the 
more  insight  he  has  into  the 
whole  marketing  process. 

“You  can  do  a  much  better 
job  of  telling  people  how  to  use 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad -Cities 


Quad*Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
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newspapers  if  you  can  show  how 
it  will  benefit  them  in  terms  of 
the  marketing  problems  with 
which  they  must  live  every  day. 

Other  Factors  ('onsidered 

“You  learn  at  a  Han’ard  sem¬ 
inar  that  advertising  decision¬ 
making  follows  only  after  logical 
consideration  of  a  host  of  other 
factors.  A  few  of  them  would  be 
the  kind  of  product  you  have  to 
sell,  its  uses,  to  what  kind  of 
people  it  appeals,  how  it  is 
packaged,  its  best  distribution 
channels,  the  type  of  in-store 
display  you  should  employ,  other 
means  of  promotion,  pricing, 
couponing,  and  sampling. 

“There  is  no  one  royal  road 
to  success  in  marketing  any 
product.  Markets  are  constantly 
changing.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  final  answer  as  to 
how  a  product  can  best  be  sold. 

“What  you  learn  among  other 
things  at  Hansard  is  to  be  aware 
of,  sensitive  to,  and  ready  to  cope 
with  change.  If  you  undertake 
to  meet  this  seething  change  to¬ 
day  with  any  rigid  formula,  you 
will  only  be  misled  by  tomor¬ 
row’s  totally  different  market. 
The  successful  marketer  follows 
a  method  of  thinking  which  be¬ 
gins  wdth  a  systematic  effort  to 
understand  conditions  prevailing 
in  a  market  at  the  time  you  in¬ 
tend  to  enter  it. 

“One  of  the  reasons  that 
would  seem  to  dictate  the  use  of 
newspapers  is  this  volatile  con¬ 
dition  of  markets.  Take,  for 
example,  as  we  did  at  Harvard,  a 
manufacturer  of  piecegoods.  The 
amount  of  his  and  competitive 
merchandise  available  in  stores 
varied  from  market  to  market. 
The  manufacturer  wished  to  ad¬ 
vertise  on  a  ‘do-it-yourself’ 
theme,  but  realized  it  would  not 
be  helpful  to  advertise  in  those 


places  where  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  had  already  stocked  up 
from  a  varied  selection  of  com¬ 
petitive  merchandise  in  the 
stores.  This  suggests  proceeding 
market-by-market  using  news¬ 
papers,  first  to  get  the  stores  to 
stock  up  with  what  they  need 
and  then  to  help  the  stores  move 
the  goods  from  their  shelves. 

Newspapers  lx>gical 

“If  price  will  prove  a  means  of 
moving  merchandise,  then  an¬ 
other  logical  decision  would  be 
to  use  newspapers.  People  have 
learned  to  turn  to  newspapers 
to  find  out  howr  much  things 
cost.  Giving  price  information 
is  one  of  the  many  things  news¬ 
paper  advertising  does  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

“A  case  history  we  discussed 
involved  introduction  of  a  new 
dog  food.  It  required  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  detailed  ex¬ 
planatory  information.  New’s- 
paper  space  could  be  ideal  for 
such  a  purpose.  Dog  owners  had 
to  be  told  the  exact  composition 
of  the  product.  The  fact  had  to 
be  explained  to  them  that,  al¬ 
though  the  food  looked  small,  it 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
and  healthful  for  the  pet’s  main 
meal  every  day. 

“Because  newspapers  are 
news-oriented,  fact-oriented,  and 
educational,  they  could  do  the 
job.” 

Mr.  Dimond  repeated,  how¬ 
ever,  there  could  always  be  more 
than  one  way  to  solve  market¬ 
ing  problems.  At  Han'ard  30 
different  marketing  case  histo¬ 
ries  were  discussed  by  60  dif¬ 
ferent  advertising  men  and  one 
woman  during  the  A  FA  sem¬ 
inar.  There  were  61  different 
points  of  view  expressed  on  al¬ 
most  every  point  raised,  he  said. 
In  addition  to  discussion  in  class 
under  super\’ision  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  Mr.  Dimond  said  that 
talks  with  participants  outside 
the  classroom  were  most  helpful. 

Agency  Men  in  Selicml 

The  one  woman  at  the  sem¬ 
inar  was  Thelma  L.  Santoro, 


advertising  manager  n'  the 
Waterbury  National  i’.ank, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Then  were 
top  advertising  agency  i  xecu- 
tives,  including  Thomas  I’  Vohs, 
executive  v'icepresidi  ut  of 
Chirurg  &  Cairns  of  Hi»ston, 
Hartford  and  New  York;  Ray¬ 
mond  Milici,  president  of  the 
Milici  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
of  Honolulu;  and  Ed  Graccman, 
president  of  Graceman  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Among 
advertisers  attending  were  John 
Sly,  advertising  manager  of  the 
consumer  products  division  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com¬ 
pany;  Raymond  J.  Asp,  manager 
of  the  grocery  products  division  ! 
of  the  George  A.  Hormel  Co.,  | 
Austin,  Minn.;  and  Carl  Uren, 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors. 

Besides  Mr.  Dimond,  media 
were  represented  by  Robert 
Nordloh  of  the  Chicago  otlice  of 
Thix  HVefc,  and  Jacob  Evans,  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Mr.  Dimond  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  professors  directing 
the  seminar.  They  were  Martin 
Marshall,  educational  director 
and  innovator  of  the  AFA  sem¬ 
inar  in  1958;  Milton  P.  Brown, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  re¬ 
tailing  at  Han-ard;  and  Paul  A. 
Vatter,  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  director  of  the 
school’s  doctoral  program.  ' 

Mr.  Dimond  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  for  20  years.  He  was 
named  marketing  manager  last 
January.  He  was  the  seventh 
staff  man  sent  to  the  AFA  sem¬ 
inar  by  the  Bureau. 

“These  seminars  have  become 
an  integral  ))art  of  our  continu¬ 
ing  program  to  keep  our  market¬ 
ing  and  .sales  executives  up  to 
date  on  new  developments  in 
marketing  theory  and  practices,” 
Charles  'T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau,  said. 

Others  who  have  taken  the 
two-week  course  are:  Frank  J. 
Kilcheski,  vicepresident  and  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager;  Jack  Ray¬ 
mond,  eastern  sales  manager; 
George  Lloyd,  accoimt  executive. 
New  York;  George  Hopper,  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager,  San 
Francisco;  Howard  Keefe,  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager,  Los 
Angeles;  and  Myron  F.  Batter- 
ton,  assistant  manager,  Chicago. 

• 

Airlines  Ad  Chief 

The  appointment  of  Gerald 
G.  Hotchkiss  Jr.  as  director  of 
advertising  for  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  is  announced  by  Richard 
W.  Lueking,  vicepresident-ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  comes  to  Eastern 
from  the  staff  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 
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What  does  a  space  buyer  need 
to  remember  about  the  new  6- 
column  equal-rate  schedule  of 
The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times? 

Nothing  ,  .  except  to  use  Rate 
Card  41  after  August  1.  The  new 
equal-ROP  rates  plus  the  6-col¬ 
umn  page  will  mean  more  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  same  or  less  money. 


What  does  a  production  man  need 
to  do  about  the  new  14-pica,  9- 
point  column  pages  in  The 
Courier-Journal  and  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  after  August  1? 


Nothing  .  .  ads  will  float  in  wider 
space  and  cost  the  same  or  less 
money  (except  4-  and  8-column 
ads  which  now  fit  perfectly  in  3- 
and  6-columns  and  cost  consider¬ 
ably  less  money). 


What  does  the  account  executive 
need  to  remember  about  The 
Courier-Journal  and  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Times? 


That  under  the  new  wider  6-Col¬ 
umn,  Equal-Rate  Schedules  these 
newspapers  are  the  lowest  cost/ 
page/1000  combination  in  Amer¬ 
ica  (Perfect  for  Test  Marketing). 


Get  answers  to  all  your  questions 
from  your  Branham  man. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Miss  Classy  Addie’  Teases  New  Linage 


By  Stan  FinHness 

■‘The  most  popular  girl  in 
town — and  her  phone  calls  prove 
it.” 

That’s  ‘‘Miss  Classy  Addie,” 
the  new  name  for  the  15  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  salesgirls  at  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

The  copyrighted  trade  name, 
worked  out  by  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Bill  Starr,  and  CAM  George 
Varner,  is  the  theme  of  the 
paper’s  promotion  drive  to  help 
annual  ad  count  reach  the  magic 
million  mark. 

Mr.  Varner  says,  ‘‘It  looks 
faint  right  now  (at  the  end  of 
six  months,  ad  count  stands  at 
490,096),  but  we’re  going  all  out 
on  promotion  in  an  effort  to  hit 
a  million  ads  this  year.” 

The  introduction  of  the  new 
name  started  with  three  3x8 
teaser  ads  each  day  for  seven 
straight  days  followed  by  a  full 
page  in  color  introducing  Miss 
Classy  Addie. 

The  program  will  continue 
with  40  inches  a  day  promoting 
Addie  and  her  ‘‘3  lines  for  7 
days  for  $4.35  want  ads”  plus 
color  cards  for  news  racks  and 
circulation  trucks. 
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Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

UgiMiriig  ftr  the  firaphic  Arts 

80  Ftderal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  OUlO 
Code  617  262-3200 

1301  East  Morehead  St. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 


Sandra  Campbell,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  "Classy  Addie"  giving 
that  Classified  sell  with  a  smile. 


Mr.  Varner  reports  that  ad  1961  743,587 

count  is  running  10.8%  ahead  1964  843,812 

of  last  year.  Here,  for  compari-  Classifierl  linage  has  been 
son,  are  the  figures  for  the  first  moving  upward  at  a  good  pace, 
six  months  of  1965  vs.  1964:  too.  In  1955,  the  News  ran 


Month 

1964 

1965 

Gain  and  % 

January 

83,452 

90,944 

4-7,492 

(  9.0%) 

February 

68,606 

76,276 

-1-7,670 

(11.2%) 

March 

68,985 

76,855 

-f  7,870 

(11.4%) 

April 

69,188 

78,078 

-f8,890 

(12.9%) 

May 

70,203 

78,727 

-1-8,524 

(12.1%) 

June 

81,962 

89,216 

-t- 7,254 

(  8.9%) 

1st  6  months,  1964 

442,396 

1st  6  months,  1965 

490,096 

Up  47,700 

or  10.8% 

Ad  count  records  weren’t  kept 
in  1962  and  1963,  but  you  can 
get  an  idea  of  continuing  ad 
count  growth  from  these  previ¬ 
ous  years: 

1958  661,632 

1959  738,535 

1960  767,848 


NEWS-JOIIRILPJIPERS  i 

Singh  Rate  Plan 

On/y  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  U.S. A.  Economical 
for  national  advertisers— all 
rates  local. 

For  irtformation,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  j 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


5,571,860  lines,  and  in  1964, 
annual  ES  production  amounted 
to  7,492,772  lines.  The  paper 
accepts  classified  display.  Mr. 
Varner  pointed  out  that  most 
builders’  copy  runs  ROP. 

Another  interesting  fact  about 
News  classified:  Sunday  vol¬ 
ume  is  relatively  small;  week¬ 
day  production  is  heavy  and 
constant.  In  a  recent  7-day 
period,  the  News  ran  12  pages 
of  Classified  on  Sunday,  7 
pages  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  8  on  Thursday,  10 
on  Friday  and  8  pages  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

No  costly  Sunday  volume 
peak  and  a  better  weekday  sec¬ 
tion  for  continuing  readership 
and  results. 

About  35  North  American 
newspapers  publish  a  million  or 
more  ads  a  year,  and  most  of 
them  are  big  papers.  It  will  be 
quite  a  feat  when  the  74,000  cir¬ 
culation  evening  and  the  80,000 
circulation  Sunday  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  hits  this 
mark. 


(Editor’s  note:  The  ‘‘Million 
Ad  Club”  figures  were  not  made 
available  this  year.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  that  did  run  a  million  or 
more  ads  in  1964  will  send  in 
their  figures,  we’ll  compile  and 
publish  them.  Send  figures  for 
’63  and  ’64 — 6-day  or  MS  or  ES 
(riot  MES  totals).  If  you  have 
zone  Classified,  include  in  ad 
count  totals,  but  include  .separ¬ 
ate  figures  on  zone  ads.  Address 
to  Stan  Finsness,  CAM,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island  02902.) 

• 

Looal  Advertisers 
Explained  Cold  Type 

Windsor,  Ontario 

In  a  move  to  give  advertisers 
and  newspaper  salesmen  alike  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the 
process  of  photocomposition,  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  recently 
published  a  four-page  promotion 
piece  comparing  the  ‘‘cold  type” 
method  of  producing  ads  with 
the  “hot  metal”  process. 

The  format  of  the  promotion 
l)iece  takes  the  form  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  office  file  folder.  The  first 
two,  in  a  series  of  12  instruction 
sheets,  have  been  prepared.  The 
first  sheet  describes  halftone  en¬ 
gravings  and  outlines  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  convert¬ 
ing  120  line  clippings  to  60  line 
engravings  suitable  for  rotary 
newspaper  reproduction.  The 
second  instruction  sheet  de¬ 
scribes  to  advertisers  the  type 
of  engravings  available  to  them 
free  of  charge  for  photocompo¬ 
sition  ads. 

The  folder  is  available  for  use 
by  other  newspapers  by  writing 
to  Stephen  Callas,  assistant  local 
advertising  manager,  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star. 

• 

Georfje  Gribbiii  of  Y&R 
Retires  After  30  Years 

George  H.  Gribbin,  chairman 
of  the  lx)ard  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  Inc.,  has  decide<l,  after  30 
years  with  the  agency,  to  give 
up  his  administrative  duties  and 
retire  as  chaiiman.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  agency  in  an  ac¬ 
tive  capacity  in  the  area  of 
creative  output  and  advisor  on 
Y&R’s  foreign  operations. 

Mr.  Gribbin  i*ecently  under¬ 
went  surgery.  Edward  L.  Bond 
Jr.  is  agency  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

• 

BBDO’s  chairman  of  the 
board,  Charles  H.  Brower,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Rutgers  University  board  of 
governors. 
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Increased  33.8^^  Last  Year 


It  lakes  money  to  travel  abroad  and  lx;causc  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
now  leads  all  Northern  California  in  the  number  of  higher  income  families, 
there  is  naturally  more  foreign  travel. 

7,541  passports  were  issued  to  residents  of  Metro  San  Jose  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965, — an  increase  of  33.8'i  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  fact  that  traditionally  wealthy  Metro  San  Francisco.  Oakland  passport  issuance 
increased  only  11.3^^  as  compared  to  Metro  San  Jose’s  35. 2/’''  in  the  9  months 
ended  March,  1965  (latest  available  comparative  figures)  is  a  positive  indication  that 
this  has  now  become  the  market  with  the  BIG  MONF.Y. 


MERCURY 
is  NEWS 

San  Jose, California 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD, 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


P.S.  Metro  San  Jose  is  first  in  the  number  of  tax  returns  $10,000  to  $14,999,  first 
in  number  of  returns  $15,000  and  over  in  Northern  California  and  has  the 
highest  average  gross  income  ($9,730)  of  any  major  Northern  California  county. 


AVERAGE  OF  ALL  PERSONAL  TAX  RETURNS  AND 
NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  $10,000  AND  OVER 

MAJOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES  —  1963 

TAXABLE  RETURNS  ,AiaZaTunty)  SAM  FRANCISCO  (S  CbrS  Sy) 
$10,000  to  $14,999  46,563  29,544  46,781 

$15,000  and  over  16,451  17,833  19,915 

Average  PER  RETURN  $8,719  $8,573  $9,730 

Sowret-  Fron<h<<*  To#  Boord,  SfoF*  of  Coftfornio 


S«turcf4: 

U.  $.  Dcrartmcnt  of  Stile 
Sinta  Clara  Countr  Clerk 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY  and  NEWS  EFFECTIVELY  COVERS... EFFECTIVELY  SELLS  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


2""  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new 
business! 

Two  clock  modols 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  pricM  and  minimum  quantitint,  wrila: 

Ganaral  Elactric  Pramium  Salas  Section,  Dopt.  E 
12K  Boston  Avomia,  Bridgoport,  Conn.  0S602. 

NAME - : - 

FIRM  mamf  - 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Products  ordorod  cannot  bo  used  lor  rosala  or  salf-llquidation.) 


Advertising  &  Press  Relations 

By  Fretlerick  G.  Brownell 

Many  of  the  slights  that  editors  and  reporters  mo.st 
frequently  complain  of  probably  result  from  the 
advertising  psychology  being  allowed  to  creep  into  press- 
relations  work.  Unfortunately  in  many  companies  the 
.same  man  still  wears  both  hats;  there  is,  however,  a  basic 
psychological  difference  between  the  advertising  approach 
and  the  PR  approach  to  media  relationships. 

That  difference  is  based  on  this:  in  advertising,  the 
medium  is  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  sell  space  or 
time  to  the  company;  the  company,  or  the  advertising 
agency  on  behalf  of  the  company,  is  the  buyer.  In  public 
relations,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  medium — whether  it 
be  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  radio  or  tv  station  or 
network,  or  a  trade  publication — is  the  buyer;  and  the 
company,  or  the  PR  firm  acting  on  its  behalf,  is  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  sell  something  to  the  medium — 
a  story,  an  article,  or  the  coverage  of  a  special  news  event. 

Too  often  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  entrusted 
with  public  relations  projects  fall  flat  on  their  faces 
because  of  their  ingrained  attitude  that  they  are  buyers 
instead  of  sellers,  and  that  the  medium  is  obligated  to 
give  them  what  they  ask  for,  simply  because  they  ask  for  it. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  Advertising  and  public 
relations  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  terms. 
Advertising  can  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  valuable  public 
relations  tool.  But  the  placement  advertising  and  the 
placement  editorial  publicity  should  never  be  entrusted 
to  the  same  hands. 

In  essence,  public  relations  consists  of  finding  and 
furthering  a  community  of  interest  between  one  activity 
and  another.  For  its  success  it  relies  primarily  upon  the 
skillful  application  and  techniques  of  persuasion.  It  is, 
par  excellence,  the  art  of  cooperation.  Let  me  tell  you 
a  story  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  There  was  once  a  visitor 
to  Hell  who  was  startled  to  see  the  denizens  of  that 
unholy  place  seated  around  a  huge  banquet  table.  On 
the  table  were  arranged  the  finest  foods  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  What’s  more,  those  seated  at  the  table 
were  free  to  reach  out  and  help  themselves  to  anything 
they  wanted.  The  hell  of  it  was  that  they  had  no  elbow 
joints,  so  they  couldn’t  get  their  hands  with  the  food 
to  their  mouths  to  eat. 

The  same  visitor  later  went  to  Heaven.  There  he  saw 
the  same  huge  table,  and  same  fabulous  foods,  and  the 
same  seated  denizens — with  the  same  lack  of  elbow  joints. 
The  visitor  turned  to  his  guide,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  for 
an  explanation. 

“Oh  yes,’’  said  Gabriel,  “this  is  Heaven!  The  difference 
between  us  and  the  other  place  is  that  here  we  feed 
each  other.” 

It’s  quite  literally  true  to  say  that  the  press  and 
public  relations  fe^  each  other.  Neither  could  exist 
— not  at  least  in  its  present  form — without  the  support 
and  cooperation  that  the  other  provides.  Upwards  of 
50  percent  of  the  news  and  feature  content  of  your 
daily  newspaper  results  from  material  that  had  its 
genesis  in  the  activities  of  public  relations  people:  Editors 
depend  on  public  relations  tips  and  hand-outs  to  so 
gn^at  an  extent  that,  if  public  relations  people  went  on 
strike,  the  dailies  would  find  rough  going. 

(Mr.  Brownell,  who  is  president  of  Editorial  Associates, 
Detroit,  made  these  remarks  in  an  address  recently  before 
a  class  in  Public  Relations  at  Michigan  State  University.) 


Representation  Switch 

The  Charlenton  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier  and  Evening  Post 
have  appointed  the  newspaper 
advertising  representative  firm 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee  Inc.,  effective  Aug. 


1.  The  papers  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  John  Budd  Com¬ 
pany,  which  merged  with  the 
Branham  Company  in  1961, 
since  1914.  Sylvester  J.  Blish 
has  been  named  by  CWO&O  as 
Charleston  market  manager. 
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New  Touches  Added 
To  Teens’  Program 

By  George  Will 


The  newest  of  the  more  than 
two  dozen  youth-oriented  special 
event  promotions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  “Finishinjr  Touches,” 
a  self-improvement  program  for 
high  school  girls. 

While  “Finishing  Touches” 
was  created  by  Jean  Adams  of 
the  Houston  Post,  and  has  been 
staged  by  several  other  news¬ 
papers,  the  Tribune  has  added  a 
few  new  twists  of  its  own  to  the 
appealing  program. 

basically,  the  program  con¬ 
sists  of  four  classes,  held  on 
consecutive  Saturdays  during 
the  month  of  either  June,  July 
or  .August  with  the  teen-agers 
getting  classroom  instruction 
and  advice  on  personality,  hair 
styles,  skin  care  and  makeup, 
nutrition  and  exercise,  speech 
and  etiquette,  the  man’s  point  of 
view,  grace  and  grooming,  ward¬ 
robe  selection,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  t)eing  a  lady. 

Kiirollment  Fee 

40((  girls  are  accommodated 
in  each  of  the  four-session 
courses,  for  which  they  pay  a 
$10  enrollment  fee.  In  the  Trib¬ 
une  version,  the  course  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  four  different  hotels, 
the  Palmer  House,  Water  Tower 
Inn,  Sheraton-Chicago  and  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton.  Reservations  are 
accepted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  from  girls  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs,  with  a  limited 
number  accepted  from  each  geo¬ 
graphical  area. 

Faculty  for  the  Trib  event 
consists  of  popular  local  figures, 
including  local  television  person¬ 
alities,  hairdressers  and  coutour- 
iers,  educators,  authors,  writers, 
and  even  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  football  team.  Trib¬ 
une  promotion  director  Joe 
Burns  secured  the  services  of 
Becky  Hogan,  an  attractive  and 
highly-successful  23-year-old 
Chicago  model  to  serve  as  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  “Finishing 
Touches.” 

•Mr.  Burns  told  Editor  &  Pitb- 
USHBR  that  the  three  consecu¬ 
tive  courses  were  sold  out, 
booked  solid  almost  immediately 
following  the  first  announce¬ 
ment.  And  he  pointed  out  that 
the  1,200  girls  who  actually  take 
part  in  the  programs  signify 
only  a  small  part  of  the  activ¬ 
ity’s  total  audience.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  women’s  pages  featured 
the  classes  in  text  and  pictures, 
with  major  play  each  Monday 
following  the  Saturday  classes. 


Lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  reported  extensively  and 
in  detail,  and  the  volume  of 
reader  mail  has  indicated 
thorough  readership  by  an  ap¬ 
preciative  teen-age  audience. 

Heavily  Promoted 

The  Tribune  went  all  out  on 
promoting  the  program,  with  a 
consistent  series  of  ads  and  edi¬ 
torial  announcements,  each  in¬ 
cluding  a  registration  coupon. 

Printed  promotion  pieces  were 
coordinated  in  color  and  design, 
printed  in  red  on  soft  pink  paper 
stock,  with  lettering  in  a  femin¬ 
ine  script.  Programs  for  all  of 
the  sessions,  letterheads  and 
tickets  followed  the  same  for¬ 
mat,  and  all  were  included  in  a 
cover-stock  portfolio. 

An  exciting  style  show  lunch¬ 
eon  concludes  the  courses. 
Twelve  of  the  girls  participating 
in  the  classes  .selected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote  model  during  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  One  of  the  12  is  chosen 
“Miss  Model  Co-Ed  of  1965.”  63 
of  the  Chicago  area  teen-agers 
from  among  the  1,200  enrolled 
in  the  course  served  on  the 
“board  of  governors”  for  the 
event. 

«  *  * 

PROFILES— The  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  have  released  their  first 
demographic  and  product-usage 
data  on  the  metropolitan  Louis¬ 
ville  area  and  readers  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Courier- Journal.  Data  for 
the  Consumer /Audience  Profile 
was  compiled  by  SRDS  Data, 
Inc. 

Included  are  31  pages  of 
demographic  breakdowns  and 
49  pages  of  information  on  prod¬ 
uct  usage  and  ownership,  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  households.  Copies 
are  available  from  J.  Garrett 
Noonan,  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

AUDIENCES— The  Los  An-  i 
geles  Herald-Examiner  has  pub-  , 
iished  a  196-page  “Profile  of  the  i 
Los  Angeles  Market,”  a  study  of  j 
adult  daily  newspaper  audiences 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Standard  j 
Metropolitan  Area.  The  study 
was  conducted  by  O’Brien-Sher- 
wood  Associates,  Inc.,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  after  consultation  and  in 
accordance  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  technical  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 
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NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


CWA  Turns  to  Press 
For  PR  Instruction 

Bv  Ed  Murray 


Washington 

Unions  often  talk  about  the 
climate  of  public  opinion.  But, 
to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain, 
they  seldom  do  anything  about 
it. 

The  Communications  Workers 
of  America  is  an  exception. 

Joseph  A.  Beii’ne,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  union  w'hich 
represents  385,000  w'orkers  in 
the  telephone  and  allied  com¬ 
munications  industry,  has  long 
realized  the  power  of  public 
opinion  in  labor-management 
relations. 

Recently,  his  union  kicked  off 
a  program  aimed  at  getting 
labor’s  story  told — primarily  at 
the  grass  roots  level.  In  seeking 


Newspaper  Commission 
Claim  Suit  Dismissed 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  St.  Louis  upheld  dismissal 
of  a  suit  by  Joseph  A.  Neff  of 
New  York  for  a  broker’s  com¬ 
mission  he  claimed  as  a  result 
of  sale  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald. 

The  newspaper  was  sold  to 
Peter  Kiewit  of  Omaha,  owner 
of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co.,  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  contract¬ 
ing  firms.  Prior  to  the  sale, 
stockholders  of  the  paper  had 
negotiated  with  publisher  S.  1. 
Newhouse. 

Mr.  Neff’s  suit  had  earlier 
been  dismissed  by  U.  S.  Dist. 
Judge  Robert  A.  Robinson  at 
Omaha  on  grounds  that  Mr. 
Neff,  a  New  York  business 
broker,  had  no  valid  claim  for 
“services  rendered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  newspaper.’’ 

Mr.  Neff  had  acted  as  an  in¬ 
termediary  in  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  on  purchase  of 
the  World  Herald’s  assets  by 
Mr.  Newhouse. 

While  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  Mr.  Kiewit  learned 
of  them  and  made  his  offer  for 
the  paper. 

It  was  accepted  by  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  October  of  1962  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Newhouse  offer. 

Mr.  Neff  contended  he  had  an 
implied  contract  with  the  Kie¬ 
wit  interests  and  was  entitled 
to  compensation  as  a  result  of 
the  sale. 

But  the  45-page  appeals  court 
opinion  held  that  Mr.  NelFs 
agreement  was  with  Mr.  New¬ 
house  and  that  the  stock  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  World  Herald  had  no 
obligation  to  Mr.  Neff. 


ways  to  get  the  job  done,  the 
union  turned  to  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  available  source 
— editors  and  reporters  on  home 
to\\Ti  newspapers. 

Last  September  the  program 
got  under  way  with  a  three- 
week  training  session  for  10 
select  CWA  staffers  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
instructors  included  such  ex¬ 
perienced  newsmen  as  Norman 
Walker,  former  Associated  Press 
labor  editor,  Sam  Marshall,  1965 
Polk  Award-winner  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Lester  Velie,  labor  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

Newsmen  Partieipuled 

Since  then,  dozens  of  news¬ 
men  from  around  the  country 
have  participated  in  training 
sessions  for  other  members  of 
the  union’s  175-man  staff  and 
for  leaders  of  CWA’s  814  locals. 

United  Press  International’s 
labor  editor.  Bill  Eaton,  helped 
train  rank-and-file  unionists 
here  in  Washington.  Other  well- 
known  newspapermen  who’ve 
participated  in  the  program — 
all  on  a  volunteer  basis — include 
Harry  Bernstein,  labor  editor 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  Aus¬ 
tin  Perlow,  labor  and  business 
editor  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
and  Richard  Lamere,  labor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

The  nation-wide  lineup  of  all- 
star  newsmen  was  capped  re¬ 
cently  when  Tom  Vail,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
addressed  the  union’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  Citv  (E&P,  July 
3). 

The  program  has  been  based 
on  the  idea  that  news  generated 
on  the  local  level  by  rank-and- 
file  leaders  is  likely  to  be  of  more 
interest  to  home  town  papers 
than  press  releases  funneled 
out  of  Washington.  Newspaper 
response  to  the  program  itself 
seems  to  have  proved  the  point. 

The  public  relations  phase  of 
the  program  is  linked  with  ses¬ 
sions  on  community  service  work 
and  union  organizing. 

The  general  publicity  hand¬ 
out  is  being  downgraded.  The 
CWA  approach  is  to  find  out 
what  local  newspapers  want  in 
the  way  of  copy  and  then  to 
supply  it. 

Even  in  a  question  of  tech¬ 
niques  local’  differences  can  be 
important.  Many  reporters,  like 
A1  Sitter  of  the  Arizona  Ga¬ 
zette,  have  said  press  releases 
are  fodder  for  waste  baskets. 


He  prefers  personal  contact  and 
phone  calls.  Others,  like  Frank 
Walin  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch,  view’  the  press 
release  as  a  time  saver. 

Now,  when  CWA  officials  in 
Phoenix  feel  they  have  a  story, 
A1  Sitter  gets  a  phone  call; 
Frank  Walin  gets  a  well-turned 
out  release  from  CWA  leaders 
he  helped  train  in  Virginia. 

Barbara  Finkelstien  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier  w’as 
one  of  several  daily  newspaper 
reporters  who  urged  CWA  local 
officials  not  to  neglect  weekly 
))apers.  Though  often  conserva¬ 
tive,  weekly  papers  are  even 
more  dependent  than  the  dailies 
on  home  town  news  and  home 
town  names. 

Many  weeklies — and  several 
large  dailies  considered  mili- 
tantly  anti-union  —  have  shown 
themselves  more  than  receptive 
to  the  kind  of  new’s  CWA  and 
its  locals  have  been  generating 
under  the  new  program. 

PR  Committees 

CWA  is  establishing  814  ac¬ 
tive  public  relations  committees 
to  assist  each  of  its  local  presi¬ 
dents.  On  the  international 
level,  CWA  President  Beime 
has  the  help  of  three  former 
newspapermen. 

Public  relations  director  Lee 
White  has  w’orked  on  papers  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  His  as¬ 
sistant,  Ed  Murray  learned  his 
trade  on  papers  in  Texas,  Ohio, 
Connecticut  and  New  York. 
CWA  news  editor  Sam  Marshall 
recently  was  recruited  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

All  three  have  been  involved 
in  some  of  the  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  CWA  staff  and  local 
officers.  Newspapermen  who 
have  assisted  include:  Harry 
Berke,  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News;  Ed  Kelly,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News;  LeRoy  Natan- 
son,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard;  Paul  Learn,  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press;  Horace 
Ayers,  Baltimore  Sun;  Don 
Marsh,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Gazette;  Ed  Klingler, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press;  Tom 
LaRachelle,  Indianapolis  Times, 
and 

Betty  Carwell,  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times;  Jay  Rogers,  San 
.Antonio  Express-News;  Mike 
Clark,  Houston  Post;  Bob  Tutt, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Joe  Brough¬ 
ton,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News; 
Jack  Stengler,  Galveston  News- 
Tribune;  Wally  Dixson,  Texas 
City  Daily  Sun,  and 

Ken  Jacobson,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Charles  Hammer  and 
Harry  Jones,  Jr.,  Kansas  City 
Star;  John  Schmiedeler,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal;  Robert  Gran¬ 
ger,  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
Kent  Biffle,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Mike  Glangley,  Ofclo- 


liotna  Times;  Ed  Dycus,  Okla¬ 
homa  Advertiser,  and 

John  Young,  Tulsa  World; 
Littleton  F.  Roper  and  Bill 
Sampson,  Tulsa  Tribune;  Dale 
Van  Horn,  Ptieblo  (Col.)  Chief¬ 
tain;  Irv’ing  Garbett,  C(tsper 
(Wyo.)  Star-Tribune;  T.  “Scot¬ 
ty”  Melville  and  Charles  Bell, 
Regina  (Canada)  Leader-Post. 

"rhe  list  is  only  a  partial  one 
based  on  material  sent  to  CW'A 
International  headquarters  from 
the  field.  In  addition  to  the  news¬ 
men  from  daily  papers,  many 
labor  press  editors  and  radio 
and  television  reporters  partici¬ 
pated  in  some  of  the  training 
programs. 

Reporters  often  found  the 
meetings  helpful  to  them  in 
establishing  contacts  with  union 
officials  and  in  learning  of  some 
of  the  gripes  and  misgivings 
labor  leaders  have  about  the 
press. 

• 

5  Wisconsin 
Papers  Buy 
Tv  Station 

Washington 

Television  Station  KTVT,  op¬ 
erating  on  Channel  9  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  has  been  purchased 
by  a  corporation  controlled  by  a 
group  of  five  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers. 

The  price  was  $3,500,000. 

The  purchaser.  Forward  of 
Iowa,  Inc.,  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Wisconsin  Valley 
Television  Corp.,  which  in  turn 
is  controlled  by  the  Wausau 
Record-Herald,  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Tribune,  the  Marshfield 
News-Herald,  the  Rhinelander 
News,  and  the  Merrill  Herald. 
The  only  major  individual 
stockholder  in  the  corporation 
is  Charles  Lemke. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
parent  purchasing  corporation 
is  John  C.  Sturtevant,  publisher 
of  the  Wausau  Record-Herald. 
Wisconsin  Valley  also  owns 
WSAU  radio  and  television  in 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  and  WMTV 
television  in  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Seller  of  the  Sioux  City  tele¬ 
vision  property  was  People’s 
Broadcasting  Corporation, 
which  also  owns  WRFD  AM 
and  FM,  Columbus-Worthing- 
ton,  Ohio;  WGAR  AM  and  FM, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  WATE 
television  and  radio,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  Peoples  recently  sold 
WNAX  radio  in  Yankton,  South 
Dakota,  subject  to  FCC  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  sale  of  KTVT  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  group  is  subject  to  FCC 
approval.  The  sale  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Blackburn  &  Company, 
Inc.,  nationwide  media  brokers. 
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It  takes  a  great  paper  to  lock  up 
Boston’s  big  spenders 


1  J" 

Sure,  there’s  a  paper  that  covers  about  1/3  of  Boston 


...  and  there’s  another  paper  that  covers  about  of  H  Boston 


. .  .but  the  Herald/Traveler 
covers  the  1/3  you  can’t  do  without. .  .Boston’s  big  spenders. 


(It  takes  great  financial  writers  to  get  'em  .  .  .  and  H/T’s  got  ’em) 


H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families . . . 
the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more 

Proof:  Among  overseas  travelers,  45%  read  Herald-Traveler; 

22%  Globe;  2%  Record- American.  (Source:  C.  E.  Hooper  Interviews,  1 964.) 

H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who  really  know 
where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

Proof:  In  liquor  linage,  1 960  vs.  1 964, 

HI  T  first  with  494,007  lines  1 964  ( 5-year  gain  21  %); 

Globe  second,  423,960  lines  (5-year  gain  2.3%); 

Record-American  third,  1 72,334  lines  (5-year  loss  1 5.7%) 

(Source:  Media  Records) 


Every  paper  has  readers... the  HERALD/Crd^clcr  has  spenders 

Represented  Nationally  bv  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


CIRCULATION 

Have  Papers  Cashed 
In  on  Growth  Trend? 


“Daily  newspaper  circulation 
jfrew  at  a  faster  pace  than  popu¬ 
lation  in  21  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  from  1950  to 
1904.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
publishers  and  CMs  of  burfreon- 
injf  dailies  in  fast-ffrowing  states 
to  feel  smug.  Many  are  riding 
a  tide  rather  than  cashing  in 
fully  on  the  opportunities 
around  them.” 

This  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  probed 
totals  and  trends  in  population 
and  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  (weekdays),  per  capita  cir¬ 
culation  and  incomes. 

Modifying  his  initial  criticism. 
Prof.  Byerly  states  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  accompanying  the  sur¬ 
vey:  “This  is  not  true  of  all 
newspapers,  of  course,  but  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  in  the 
fastest  growing  states  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  popula¬ 
tion.” 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant .  .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


The  best  per  capita  circulation 
gains,  he  says,  generally  have 
l)een  made  in  smaller  popula¬ 
tion  states,  and  particularly  in 
ones  that  trail  in  educational 
and  economic  development. 

MiNsissippi  a  1.4>ader 

Mississippi,  for  example,  was 
4bth  among  the  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  in 
rate  of  population  growth 
(6.29f ),  but  8th  in  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  grow’th  of  its  daily 
newspapers  (40.3%),  and  led  the 
nation  in  rate  of  per  capita  cir¬ 
culation  growth  (32.1%). 

“California,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  limelight  l)ecause 
of  its  soaring  population,  and 
the  number  and  circulation 
growth  of  its  newspapers — par¬ 
ticularly  on  a  community  level. 
But  its  daily  newspapers  as  a 
group  have  lagged  badly  in  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  at  the 
State’s  population  pace,”  says 
the  commentary. 

The  study  goes  on  to  point  out 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY.  INC. 

833  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


that  California  was  5th  in  the 
nation  in  1950-64  population 
growth  (70.8%.),  15th  in  daily 
newspaper  circulation  increase 
(30.5%)  and  48th  in  per  capita 
circulation  growth  with  a  loss 
of  23.6%. 

Florida’s  pojjulation  surge 
( 105.9%. )  was  3rd  in  the  nation, 
and  the  94.4%  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  jump  of  its  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  4th.  “But  their  per 
capita  circulation  dt‘clined  5.5% 
to  rank  them  only  35th  in  cash¬ 
ing  in  on  their  population 
growth’s  circulation  po.ssibili- 
ties,”  the  study  comments. 

Arkansas  dailies,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  3rd  in  the  nation  in 
weekday  per  capita  circulation 
gain  with  20.5%,  North  Dakota 
4th  with  16.7  and  South  Carolina 
5th  at  14.6%. 

Alaska  .Sc-eoiiil 

.Alaska  was  the  only  fa.st- 
grow’ing  .state  to  enjoy  an  even 
faster  circulation  increase.  It 
was  4th  in  1950-64  population 
growth  (94.3%),  2nd  in  circu¬ 
lation  growth  (136.1%)  and 
2nd  in  the  per  capita  circula¬ 
tion  growth  (  21.5%  )  of  its  daily 
newspapers. 

Sources  for  the  .survey  were 
the  1950-64  Editor  &  Pulditther 
Yearbook  for  circulation,  and 
the  19.50  Census  Bui  eau  returns 
and  1964  estimates  for  pojjula- 
tion. 

Othei-  comments: 

•  Circulation  of  the  nation’s 
daily  newspapers  (weekdays) 
grew  10.4%;  in  the  14  years 
from  52,482,178  to  57,961,939. 

•  The  folding  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  metropolitan 
dailies  accounted  for  much  of 
the  circulation  lag  when  com¬ 
pared  with  population  growth  in 
many  of  the  larger  states.  Cir¬ 
culation  in  smaller  cities  gener¬ 
ally  grew  at  a  faster  pace  than 
the  nation’s  population. 

•  Daily  newspaper  circulation 
per  1,000  population  di’opped 
12.7%  from  346.8  in  1950  to 
1964’s  302.9.  Most  of  this  loss 
was  in  more  populous  .states 
where  per  capita  circulation  w'as 
already  high,  and  was  caused  to 
an  important  degree  by  the  fold¬ 
ing  and  consolidation  of  some 
metropolitan  dailies. 

•  The  fastest  per  capita 
growth  in  daily  new.spaper  cir¬ 
culation  (weekdays)  was  gener¬ 
ally  in  states  where  circulation 
has  been  and  still  is  low. 

• 

t  More  at  a  Dime 

Four  more  daily  newspapers 
went  on  the  10-cent  standard 
this  week.  They  are  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Tunes,  raising  its 
price  from  8c  to  lOc  per  copy; 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Ashev>ille  Times,  going  up  from 
7c  to  10c;  and  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  (7  to  10), 


Paterson  News’ 
75th  Birthday 

Paterson,  X.  j. 

The  Paterson  News  ob.^erved 
its  birthday  by  publishing  a 
special  42-page  7.5th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition  on  July  31. 

The  News  was  founded  by 
Edward  B.  Haines.  His  .son, 
Harry  B.  Haines,  is  the  present 
publisher. 

In  1962,  the  new.spaper  moved 
into  a  new  home  at  Straight  St. 
and  16th  Ave.,  an  intersection 
that  was  renamed  News  Plaza 
by  the  city.  In  February  of  1964, 
the  News  l)egan  publishing  a 
morning  edition,  the  Morning 
News.  Coupled  with  the  two 
long-.standing  editions,  the  Home 
Final  and  the  Five-Star  Final, 
the  Patterson  News  l)ecame  the 
first  24-hour  new.spaper  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  of  the  few  in 
the  country. 

The  News  also  has  Increased 
its  circulation  area  to  cover  not 
only  Passaic,  Bergen  and  Morris 
Counties,  but  .sections  of  Essex 
and  Sussex,  and  Suffern  and 
Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Last  year,  a  new  press  unit 
was  added  to  the  six-unit  Scott 
pre.ss  already  in  operation  to 
allow  for  more  ))ages  and 
greater  speed. 

There  are  more  than  3(!0  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  newspaper’s  rolls, 
the  largest  personnel  in  the 
newspaper’s  history. 

SubHcriptioiiM  Exempt 
From  Iflalio  Sales  Tax 

Boise,  Idaho 

Newspapers  selling  for  14 
cents  or  more  jier  cojiy,  such  as 
Sunday  editions,  will  be  subject 
to  the  new  3%  .sales  tax  in 
Idaho,  the  state  tax  collector 
has  ruled.  The  retailer  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  remitting 
the  tax. 

Under  the  same  ruling,  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions,  whether 
paid  on  an  annual  basis  or  paid 
to  a  newspaper  carrier,  are  not 
taxable  since  the  individual  de¬ 
livery  amounts  to  less  than  a 
14-cent  sale. 

• 

Murray  Clark,  Yakima 
CM  Since  1923,  Retires 

Murray  Clark,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Yakuna  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Republic,  retired 
Aug.  1.  Mr,  Clark  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Re¬ 
public  as  a  solicitor  in  1921.  He 
became  circulation  manager  in 
1923.  When  the  morning  Herald 
and  the  Daily  Republic  were 
combined  in  1925,  he  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  two 
newspapers. 


Air-Powered 

lubrication 

keeps 

the  presses 
rolling 
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What’s  the  second 
largest  daily 

in  the  country? 


The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Does  that  surprise  you?  A  daily  with  no  comics,  no  sports 
columnists,  no  advice  to  the  lovelorn— pulling  more  circulation 
than  any  other  paper  but  one?  It’s  true. 

What  does  The  Journal  have? 

The  news  that  businessmen  need  to  make  today’s 
business  decisions... today.  News  about  business.  News  that 
matters  to  business.  News  you  can’t  get  in  any  other 
single  publication. 

Better  than  nine  out  of  ten  stories  in  an  average  issue 
of  The  Journal  are  written  by  The  Journal  staff— 
exclusively  for  The  Journal.  Written  by  the  largest  team 
of  business-news  specialists  ever  assembled  by  one  publication. 
Its  editors,  reporters,  writers  and  deskmen  all  think  as 
businessmen— and  write  as  newspapermen. 

Every  business  day,  Monday  through  Friday. 


This  is  one  reason  .why 
I  the  business  community,  year  after  year, 
\Yall  Street  Journal 

^  increasingly  important  in  the  conduct 

^  I-  of  daily  affairs.  And  one  reason 

J  why  we  keep  right  on  growing. 

:te£-/  There’s  still  room  at  the  top! 

Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


I 


Bostonian  to  Head 

Wichita  J-School 

Wichita,  Kans. 

David  A.  Ward,  a  native  of 
Boston  who  recently  was  with 
the  University  of  Michigan’s 
Development  Council,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Wichita 
State  University.  He  also  will 
serve  as  associate  professor  of 
journalism. 

Prof.  Ward  succeeds  C.  Gene 
Bratton,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism,  who  has  been  acting 
head  of  the  department.  Bratten 
will  join  the  jouimalism  faculty 
at  Iowa  State  University. 

Lawrence  S.  Chakales,  a  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  newsman, 
will  become  associate  profes.sor 
of  journalism  at  Wichita  State. 
He  recently  was  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  a  family-owned  firm  in 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NAMED: 
Ejnanuel  Hoffman  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  HOME  FURN¬ 
ISHINGS  DAILY.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
news  editor  since  October,  19.S6, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
since  1948  when  he  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  as  furniture  news  re¬ 
porter.  He  has  had  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  number  of  markets  in 
the  home  furnishings  field  and  has 
written  many  articles  on  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  and  changing  channels 
of  distribution. 


Broom 


SATURATION  PROGRAM:  The 
massive  coverage  of  Wescon  ( West¬ 
ern  Electronics  .Show  &  G)nven- 
tion)  begins  in  ELECTRONIC 
NEW.S  with  the  Wescon  Preview 
Eldition  on  August  16.  followed  on 
August  23  with  the  Wescon  Open¬ 
ing  Eldition.  EN  will  publish  an 
extra  Wescon  edition  on  August  25. 
The  wrapup  issue  will  come  on 
August  30.  Bonus  copies  of  EN  will 
be  distributed  at  the  Cow  Palace  in 
San  Francisco  throughout  the  Wes¬ 
con  meetings. 


Bemis  Friend  Walters 

WILLIAM  W.  BROOM,  correspondent  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Ridder  group  newspapers  since  1956.  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  independent,  Press-Telegram.  He  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  before  going  to  Washington. 

MALCOLM  EPLEY  has  retired  as  executive  editor  of  the  Independent.  Pres; 
Telegram,  to  devote  full  time  to  his  daily  column  Beach  Combing.  He  will 
remain  In  executive  status  as  associate  editor. 

MILES  E.  SINES,  managing  editor  of  the  Independent,  Press-Telegram  since 
1956,  has  been  promoted  to  executive  editor.  Before  joining  the  Independent 
news  staff  in  1950,  he  had  been  picture  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune. 

STERLING  BEMIS,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed  managing  editor,  succeeding  Miles  S.  Sines. 
Mr.  Bemis  came  to  Long  Beach  in  1948  from  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
&  Tribune,  where  he  had  been  drama  critic. 

DICK  FRIEND,  city  editor  of  the  Press-Telegram,  has  advanced  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  had  been  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
before  joining  the  Press-Telegram  in  1962. 

WARREN  WALTERS,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Press-Telegram,  has  moved 
up  to  city  editor.  He  came  to  the  Ridder  group  newspaper  in  1955  from  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 


BOOK  GOES  PUBLIC:  The  1%5 
edition  of  the  ELECTRONIC 
NETWS  Financial  Fact  Book  &  Di¬ 
rectory  will  be  published  in  mid- 
August  by  the  Fairchild  BOOK  DI¬ 
VISION.  Completely  revised  and 
up-dated  by  the  research  staff  of 
the  Book  Division,  the  new  edition 
gives  vital  corporate  and  financial 
information  on  over  700  publicly- 
owned  electronics  organizations. 
Pre-publication  price  $25;  after 
publication  $35. 


LEtv  Townsend — to  sports 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight-Sun. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  More  August 
features  coming  from  Fairchild — 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  announces 
its  Toiletries  issue  for  August  16, 
and  The  Cough  &  Cold  Market  on 
August  30.  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  offers  two  supplements: 
Furniture  Sales  Training  Manual  on 
August  20.  Home  Laundry  August 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  has 
its  semi-annual  Slacks  Issue  August 
26.  MEN’S  WEAR  publishes  its 
Christmas  Merchandising  issue  Au- 
giwt  27.  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
will  have  Holiday  Lingerie  & 
Loungewear  August  19,  California 
Pace  Setters  .August  Holiday- 
Resort  Hosiery  &  .Accessories  Au¬ 
gust  27.  Children’s  Wear  for  Holi¬ 
day  Selling  .August  30. 


John  Talbot — from  business 
manager,  Muscatitie  (la.)  Jour- 
mil,  to  business  manager,  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 


Jere  EtxiERTON  —  from  .AP, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  bureau  to  World 
Services  Desk  in  New  York. 
Billy  Mann,  University  of 
Georgia  journalism  graduate — 
to  Louisville  bureau;  Gene 
LAHAMMiai,  former  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Fargo,  Minn.  — 
transferred  to  Minneapolis  bu¬ 
reau;  replacing  Ed  Dbmoch — 
returned  to  Chicago.  Terry  Ol¬ 
sen,  former  editor,  Pierre 
(S.D.)  Capital  Journal — acting 
correspondent  in  Fargo. 


Editors  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  H.  D.  Quigg 
signs  a  dispatch  on  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  newswires. 

They  know  Quigg’s  writing  always  makes  good 
reading. 

His  style?  One  little  word  after  another,  and 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 

“By  H.  D.  Quigg’-another  big  by-line  from 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pablisfccrs  of 

Doily  Nows  R^ord.  Wovnon's  Woor  Doily, 
Komo  Furnishings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nows, 
Supormorkot  Nows.  Drug  Nows  Wookly, 
Mon's  Woor  Eloctronic  Nows.  Books, 
MoUlworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 


-to  editorial 


>nal  V  I  y  Len  Beeghley- 
•  •••••••  staff,  Fairmont  (W.Va.)  Times. 
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in  the  news 


LOIS  D.  WATKINS 


LOIS  D.  WATKINS,  publisher  of  the 
Ashland  Herald-Progress,  a  weekly, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association.  She  is  the  second 
woman  to  serve  as  its  president  and 
the  only  woman  currently  heading  a 
state  newspaper  organization. 


KAY  PIHMAN 


KAY  PITTMAN,  a  member  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar  for 
three  and  one-half  years,  has  begun 
writing  a  local  chatter  column,  'Chat¬ 
terbox'  located  on  the  women's  page 
of  the  paper. 


Dixie  Lee  Dodd,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Fort  Hays  (Kan.)  State 
College  —  to  assistant  women’s 
page  editor,  Great  Bend  (Kan.) 
Tribune, 

*  m  * 

Bill  Boyer,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  John 
Boyer,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Scott  City  (Kan.)  News  Chron- 
iek — moved  to  Buena  Vista, 
Colo.,  where  he  has  established 
a  new  weekly. 


Cletis  Ellinghouse,  news 
editor.  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une — resigned  to  enter  law 
school  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

«  *  * 

David  Miller,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Kansas  State  University 
— to  editor,  Russell  (Kan.) 
Record. 

*  «  « 

Zeke  Wiggleswortii,  Otta¬ 
wa  (Kan.)  Herald  staff  member 
for  the  past  year — named  city 
editor,  succeeding — Terry  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  has  entered  the  execu¬ 
tive  training  program  of  the 
Harris  newspapers. 

4c  *  « 

Bob  Morphis,  1965  graduate 

of  University  of  North  Carolina 

— to  sports  editor,  Elkin  (N.C.) 
Tribune,  replacing  Bob  Frink — 
now  editor  of  the  Valdese 

(N.C.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Duane  Laflechb — from  city 
editor  to  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Kriicker- 
hocker  News;  E.  Leighton 

O’Brien — promoted  to  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

4c  ♦  4c 

John  W.  Eddy,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  for  43  years — will 
retire  Sept.  1. 

*  «  * 

Malcolm  Ridley — to  state 

news  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Kenneth  Musson  succeeds 
Ridley  as  assistant  state  editor; 
John  Golson — from  city  editor 
to  executive  city  editor ;  Leo 
Stalnaker  Jr. — from  night  city 
editor  to  city  editor;  Cecil 
Mann — to  night  city  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

R0BF21T  T.  Endicott,  foiiner 
state  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Erequirer — head  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  bureau  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

♦  *  • 

Donald  Bean — from  city 
room  to  chief  police  reporter, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  E.  Tidyman — now 
investigative  reporter.  Mary 
Grace  Krohme,  a  home  econo¬ 
mist — to  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment,  Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  * 

Sanford  Watzman,  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Hubert  J.  Erb — promoted  to 
correspondent  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  Berlin  for  the  AP,  re¬ 
placing  John  O.  Koehler. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  E.  Arth,  formerly 
with  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
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Star — to  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  R.  O’Riordan,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boston  Post  and 
the  Humboldt  (Calif.)  Times — 
to  news  editor,  Thompsonville 
(Conn.)  Press. 

4c  «  4c 

Robert  L.  Stanley,  formerly 
with  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
more  recently  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  North 

Texas  State  University,  Denton 
— to  news  director  at  Southwest¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary. 

«  *  * 

.Murray  Ci,ark,  circulation 

manager,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Republic  since  1923 — 
retired  Aug.  1  after  44  years 
with  those  papers.  He  is  a  char¬ 
ter  member  and  1935  president 
of  Pacific  Northwest  ICMA. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Howell,  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin  —  to 
circulation  manager,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
succeeding  Julian  Leone,  now 
Southwest  representative  for 
L-K-N  Enterprises. 

*  *  * 

Har  Henry,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  —  new 
president  of  the  San  Jose  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

*  4c  4c 

Charles  G.  Sharkus  Jr., 
press  foreman  since  January — 
appointed  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Menominee  (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jim  Ryan — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent  to  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Bob 
Stuff — now  state  editor  of  the 
Times.  Frank  Quine  —  sports 
editor  of  the  Independent. 

«  *  * 

Max  Koegl,  supervisor  of 
billing  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News — a  40-year  serv¬ 
ice  pin  and  gold  watch. 

*  «  Xt 

Hebert  H.  Skirvin,  a  staff 


member  for  27  years — named 
feature  editor  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elmbc  F.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  retired. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  W.  Hodel  —  elected 
president  of  Beckley  Newspa- 
jiers  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald 
and  Raleigh  Register,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  his  father,  Charles  Hodel. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eric  Sandahl,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald — named  public 
information  consultant  to  Com¬ 
munity  Progress  Inc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

*  *  4< 

Karen  Kunde,  graduate  of 
Wheaton  College — to  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American; 
Carolyn  Carpentieri,  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism — to 
reporter,  Waterbury  Republi¬ 
can. 

*  «  * 

Bbstha  S.  Tuttle,  former 
associate  editor,  Tully  (N.Y.) 
Independent  —  to  county  news 
editor,  Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Rose  —  to  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Colbgrovt-,  former  editor, 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican — to  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Mexico  Electric  News. 
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Copeland  Paper 
Promotes  4  in 
Executive  Posts 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Phil  Turner,  chief  operating 
officer  for  the  Citizen-News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  T.  Harwood 
Young  and  Les  Benson  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publishers.  Todd  Keck  has 
been  named  general  manager 
and  Ed  Lukas  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-NeWH. 

The  Citizen-News,  owned  by 
Lammot  Copeland  Jr.,  publishes 
a  four-edition  daily  and  25 
weekly  and  bi-weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Last  month,  Ben  O.  Red¬ 
dick,  publisher  of  the  North 
Hollywood  Vallry  Times — also 
owmed  by  Mr.  Copeland — and 
co-publisher  of  the  Citizen-News, 
resigned  both  positions  (E&P, 
July  24). 

Mr.  Young,  71,  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly  Citi¬ 
zen-News  with  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  late  Judge  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  also  serving  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  business  manager,  and 
general  manager  during  his  46 
years  with  the  paper. 

He  is  a  board  member  of  a 
number  of  affiliated  corpora¬ 
tions:  the  Mutual  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.,  w'hich  publishes 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal; 
the  Daily  Journal  Co.;  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Legal  Press  and  the 
Independent  Review  Co. 

Mr.  Benson,  51,  was  formerly 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  39 
years. 

Mr.  Lukas,  48,  moved  up  to 
his  present  position  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Citizen- 
News. 

Mr.  Keck,  54,  joined  the 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1957,  moving 
to  Hollywood  as  production 
supervisor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1961  when  David  B. 
Heyler  purchased  the  Citizen- 
News. 

*  *  • 

Ken  Wilkinson — from  St. 
Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard,  to 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal; 
Janet  Gater — to  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Sandok  Kallai,  music  critic 
and  music  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  since  1962 — 
named  to  the  new  post  of 
regional  development  director  of 
the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
Association. 

•  *  • 

Terry  Ti'RNER,  television  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
— to  the  Peace  Corps  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  radio  and 
television. 


Keith  Green,  former  editor 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Hobbs  (N.M.)  Flare  and 
a  former  reporter  for  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times — to  editor  of  the  weekly 
Taos  (N.M.)  News,  .succeeding 
Milt  Loewe,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

Phil  Sanford  —  joine<l  Lo- 
vington  (N.M.)  Leader  as  re¬ 
porter. 

*  «  * 

Cort  Klbin  Jr.,  fonner  city 
editor  of  Calbip  (N.M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  —  to  editor  of  semi¬ 
weekly  Belen  (N.M.)  News- 
Bulletin. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Southard,  editor  of  Ar- 
tesia  (N.M.)  Daily  Press  —  to 
editor  of  news  buieau  at  East¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  University, 
Portales. 

*  *  * 

John  Walker — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Excelsior 
Springs  (Mo.)  Standard  —  to 
circulation  manager,  Haus 
(Kan.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Bob  Tuff  —  who  resigne<l  to 
publish  a  newspaper  at  Black- 
duck,  Minn. 

*  *  >i> 

Lance  Gilmore,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle — ^joined  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Law¬ 
rence  as  a  special  writer  of 
Centennial  materials  for  the  ob- 
ser\’ance  continuing  through 
1966. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Crawford  —  from 
city  editor.  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner,  to  city  editor,  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kan.)  Hetullight. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Kistler  from  news 
staff,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal — to  the  Denver  Post. 

*  «  * 

Donald  F.  Winslow,  for¬ 
merly  w’ith  radio  WSMN, 
Nashua,  N.H.  —  to  managing 
editor,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Caledonian  Record. 

m  *  * 

Suzanne  Brow.n,  University 
of  Georgia  journalism  graduate 
— to  state  editor,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal,  replacing  Joyce 
Murphree — transferred  to  the 
Advertiser  -  Journal  Sunday 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Elaine  Norton,  former  i^e- 
porter,  Neiv  Milford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  news  bureau  assist¬ 
ant,  University  of  Hartford. 

• 

An  Early  Million 

This  year’s  one  millionth  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  classified  ad 
arrived  in  July,  a  month  earlier 
than  in  1965,  announced  George 
Putz,  classified  manager.  The 
San  Francisco  Examiner  re¬ 
ported  its  one-millionth  classi¬ 
fied  June  9. 


Ed  (^inpbell  Dies; 
Onllivetl  His  ‘Time’ 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ed  L.  Campbell,  57,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  editor,  died  July  29 
of  leukemia  after  living  and 
working  nearly  two  years  longer 
than  his  doctors  had  expected. 

Three  years  ago,  he  wrote  a 
.stor>'  about  how  jihysicians  de¬ 
termined  that  he  had  leukemia 
and  that  he  had  only  aliout  a 
year  to  liv’e.  The  story  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  AP  and  Camp- 
liell  received  messages  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  comfort  from 
people  all  over  the  nation.  De¬ 
spite  the  disease,  he  continued 
working,  with  intermittent  lay¬ 
offs,  until  he  entered  the  hospital 
July  18  for  the  last  time. 

A  newspaperman  for  40  years, 
Campbell  joined  the  AP  at  Little 
Rock,  then  served  at  Atlanta, 
and  New’  York  City  liefore  going 
to  London  during  World  War 
II.  He  transferred  fiom  London 
to  Kansas  City  in  1949. 

His  wife  died  of  cancer  16 
months  ago.  Two  daughters  and 
a  son  survive. 

*  *  * 

Aubrey  S.  Thomas,  76,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  .Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union;  Julv 
25. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  Otho  Stone.  84,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wa.sh.)  News;  July  20. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  J.  Bernard,  60,  for¬ 
mer  Cincinnati  Enquirer  avia¬ 
tion  reporter;  July  22. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Li’Dwig,  84,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  T’lwc.s-.Sfor  reporter 
for  59  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1953;  July  22. 

*  *  * 

Horace  Knight,  74,  retired 
artist  for  the  New  York  News; 
July  26. 

♦  *  * 

Reginald  Laymon  Wood,  56, 
former  AP  newsman;  July  25. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Isbell,  91,  retired 
(1947)  executive  vicepresident 
of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Co.;  July  20. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Jensen,  59,  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  Ber- 
lingske  Tiderule,  Copenhagen ; 
July  27. 

*  «  * 

Jay  Alan,  former  AP  art 
director  w’ho  drew  the  panel 
“Modest  Maidens”  for  20  years; 
July  17. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Bissonette,  54,  civil¬ 
ian  public  information  officer  at 
Andrews  AFB,  Md. ;  July  23. 


Writer  Dies 

Worcester,  Mass. 

James  E.  Lee,  58,  a  column¬ 
ist  and  copy  editor  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  died  July  28  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Gazette  for  39  years.  His 
column  “Backstage,”  a  feature 
for  33  years,  was  an  account  of 
theater  news  and  personalities 
and  reflected  his  knowledge  of 
love  of  show  business. 

«  «  * 

George  E.  Wright,  71,  retired 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  with 
the  paper  for  50  years;  July  14. 

*  ♦  * 

C.  K.  Lysinger,  71,  a  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News;  July  29. 

«  «  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Finn,  46,  a  copy 
editor  and  photographer  for  the 
Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review; 
July  24. 

*  «  « 

Boswell  U.  Davenport,  64, 
onetime  reporter  for  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Times-Union 
and  advertising  copywriter  at 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  for  39  years; 
recently. 

«  «  « 

Patricia  Astra  Young,  84, 
turn  of  the  century  writer  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  later  with  the  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call;  June  29. 

«  «  * 

Russell  Johnson,  63,  for-  , 
merly  associate  editor  of  the  I 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  | 
Tribune  and  more  recently  pub-  | 
licity  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bu¬ 
reau;  July  16. 

*  ■!>  * 

Marguerite  Layne,  47,  city 
editor  of  the  1  ronton  (Ohio) 
Tribune;  July  15. 

*  *  * 

Myrtelle  Hagan,  65,  food 
editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette;  July  16.  ! 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  j.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  vice- 
president  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  Inc.  for  the  last 
20  years;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Deen  C.  Malotte,  57,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Kalor 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  July  16. 

*  *  ♦  ' 

Andrew  Petrishin,  64,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  July  15. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Norwood,  fonner 
editor  of  the  Cullman  (Ala.) 
Tribune;  recently. 

*  *  « 

Steve  E.  Posti,  30,  formerly 
with  Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Times 
and  more  recently  editor  of  the 
Weirton  Steel  Bulletin;  July  2. 


J.  R.  Van  Horn,  79,  publisher  Ethel  Dunning,  47,  society 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  editor,  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post- 
and  News  Tribune;  July  8.  Dispatch;  recently. 
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ONE  Service 
ONE  Rate... 


Advertising  is  a  service.  This  service 
and  excellent  results  are  supplied 
equally  to  the  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Therefore,  on  October  1, 
1965,  the  rates  for  space,  including 
volume  and  frequency  discounts,  will 
he  available  on  the  same  basis  for  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising. 


The  New  Haven  Newspapers 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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Represented  by  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

AFRICAN  JOURNALIST 


Larry  Kaggwa 


By  Rick  Friedman 

An  African  student  is  now 
^in^  into  the  final  sta^s  of  a 
summer  reporting  job  on  a  set 
of  New  Jersey  weeklies  and  the 
experience  is  proving:  worthwhile 
for  him  and  the  newspapers. 

Lawrence  Kaf^^a,  of  Kam¬ 
pala,  U^nda,  a  junior  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  joined  the  Ridgewood 
Herald-News  and  Ridgewood 
Sunday  News  in  June.  A  news- 
writer  for  the  Uganda  govern¬ 
ment,  which  sent  him  to  the 
United  States  to  study,  he  will 
remain  in  Ridgewood  the  entire 
summer  under  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living. 

Mr.  Kaggwa,  27,  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  August, 
1963  and  is  one  of  three  Ugan¬ 
dans  taking  journalism  degrees 
in  this  country  under  the  joint- 
sponsorship  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  the  participating  colleges 
and  universities. 

He  is  also  one  of  nine  African 
students  who  came  to  Ridgewood 
in  1963  under  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living  program. 
This  summer,  Mr.  Kaggwa  is  the 
guest  of  a  Ridgewood  family, 
the  George  Chapmans;  he  re¬ 
turns  to  Rutgers  in  September. 

Riot  WitncKti 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Kaggw’a 
worked  as  an  observer-writer 
for  the  daily  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  He  sat  in  on  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Assembly  over  reapportionment 
and  did  special  stories  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics.  One  story  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  1964 
Harlem  riots. 

On  the  Ridgewood  newspapers 
(12,419  ABC  Thursday;  19,129 
ABC  Sunday),  Mr.  Kagg^va  has 


been  working  on  general  assign¬ 
ment:  Interviewing  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  rec  director  on  his  summer 
program.  Interviewing  local 
merchants  on  the  removal  of  the 
excise  tax.  Covering  Municipal 
Court,  etc.  He’s  also  done  a 
variety  of  office  assignments,  in¬ 
cluding  obit  rewriting. 

“At  Hartford,  Larry  did  a 
series  on  America  through  an 
African’s  eyes,”  Ridgewood 
Newspapers  Managing  Editor 
Livingston  T.  Goodman  told  us. 
“Here,  we  put  him  on  to  give 
him  general  assignment  experi¬ 
ence.  An  African  student  cover¬ 
ing  general  assignments  for  us 
was  no  problem. 

“The  Experiment  in  Inter¬ 
national  Living  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Field  Service  have  brought 
a  number  of  foreign  students 
into  Ridgewood  over  the  past 
three  years.  Having  them  in 
town  has  become  a  community 
thing  and  nobody  looks  on  it  as 
unusual.  And  Larry  has  a  pretty 
good  command  of  English.” 

Over  the  years,  the  Ridgewood 
Newspapers  have  made  a  special 
point  of  hiring  college  students 
during  the  summer.  The  week¬ 
lies  participate  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Newspaper 
Fund  and  every  summer  there 
is  usually  at  least  one  Fund 
intern  on  the  editorial  staff.  This 
is  the  first  summer  in  many  that 
one  isn’t,  although  a  former 
Fund  intern  is  back. 

There  are  two  other  college 
students  on  the  reporting  staff 
this  summer  with  Mr.  Kaggwa. 
One  is  Harvey  Silverglate,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  and  now 
at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  is 
in  his  third  straight  summer  at 
Ridgewood.  Mr.  Silverglate  was 
a  Newspaper  Fund  intern  on 
the  weeklies  in  his  senior  year 


at  Princeton.  Miss  Condon 
Rodgers  is  in  her  second  sum¬ 
mer  at  Ridgewood.  She  just 
graduated  from  Smith,  North¬ 
hampton,  Massachusetts,  and 
will  enter  the  Columbia  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  in  the 
fall. 

“This  trend  toward  hiring 
summer  reporters  is  growing  in 
New  Jersey,”  Mr.  Goodman  said, 
“and  we  have  taken  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  role  in  it.  We’ve  encouraged 
other  editors  and  publishers  to 
give  these  prospective  reporters 
v'aluable  experience  while  they 
are  still  in  college.  I  know  this 
summer’s  experience  with  our 
African  student  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  we’ve  had.” 

Geological  Aide 

In  his  home  country,  Mr. 
Kaggwa  was  educated  in  Catho¬ 
lic  missionary  schools  where  he 
completed  his  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  at  age  18.  He  became  a 
geological  assistant  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  returned  to  school 
to  learn  clerical  skills. 

After  that,  Mr.  Kaggwa  ob¬ 
tained  a  post  in  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  Broadcasting  and 
Tourism.  He  soon  became  an 
information  assistant  in  the 
press  section,  issuing  press  re¬ 
leases  to  foreign  and  domestic 
reporters. 

Mr.  Kaggwa  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  government  for  a 


scholarship  at  the  London  School 
of  Journalism.  Instead,  he  spent 
a  month  at  the  International 
Press  Institute,  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
then  accepted  the  Rutgers 
scholarship  through  the  African 
Student  Program  in  American 
Univ'ersities. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr. 
Kaggwa’s  observations  from  his 
two  summer  journalism  jobs  in 
Hartford  and  Ridgewood: 

On  Politics  —  “When  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans 
start  tearing  into  each  other,  it 
can  be  very  exciting.  And  it 
w'ould  be  amazing  for  people 
back  home  to  see  state  assembly 
members  eating,  smoking  and 
relaxing  in  the  midst  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature.” 

On  the  Harlem  Riots — “It  was 
awful.  People  fought  over  next- 
to-nothing.  Fights  were  always 
breaking  out.” 

On  American  Life — “The  pace 
of  life  here  is  terribly  fast.  I 
could  never  really  adjust  to  that 
aspect  of  this  country.  The  pace 
of  life  in  Ridgewood  is  slower 
than  the  city  life  of  Hartford, 
but  it’s  still  much  faster  than 
back  where  there  is  never  any 
hurry  to  do  anything.” 

On  the  American  Image — 
“The  most  formidable  challenge 
I  found  was  the  task  of  disen¬ 
tangling  my  mind  from  a  mess 
of  misconceptions  about  Ameri- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  little  girl  will  learn  to  write. 


Another  child  won’t  go  hungry. 


Because  INA  agents  cared... thousands  of  people 
have  new  opportunity  to  help  themselves 


This  is  a  note  of  gratitude  to  more 
than  20,000  men  and  women  who  have 
added  new  meaning  to  the  words 
“free  enterprise.” 

You  may  know  one  of  them.  They’re 
the  agents  and  brokers  of  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America. 

Our  thanks  is  for  their  warm  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  unique  people-to-people 
assistance  program:  the  INA  “Friend¬ 
ship  Program.” 

For  every  INA  business  “package” 
policy  our  agents  sold  from  April  1 
to  June  30,  we  promised  to  send  a 
CARE  package  in  their  name  to  some¬ 
one  in  Europe,  South  America,  Asia 
or  Africa. 

The  results  were  astonishing;  for 
example: 

There  will  be  a  school -the  first 


—for  the  children  of  Puente  Alto, 
Honduras. 

In  Machala,  Ecuador,  a  dilapidated 
hospital  serving  83,000  people  will 
have  new  furnishings  and  vitally 
needed  facilities. 

In  Panama,  60  orphan  boys  will 
have  equipment  for  organized  athlet¬ 
ics  to  help  prepare  them  for  a  useful 
life. 

In  total,  INA  agents  and  brokers 
have  sent  over  11,000  CARE  packages 
to  people  in  need  all  over  the  world 
...more  than  two  million  pounds  of 
food . . .  medical  supplies  that  may 
prevent  thousands  of  needless  deaths 
. . .  agricultural  tools  that  will  enable 
families  to  regain  the  dignity  of  self- 
reliance ...  school  kits,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  learn,  and  grow,  and  in 
growing  help  others  help  themselves. 


We’re  proud  of  our  agents’  warm 
response  to  this  unique  people-to- 
people  assistance  program. 

They  have  our  deepest  thanks,  and 
the  thanks  of  people  everywhere  who 
feel  as  we  do  that... there  is  no 
greater  profit  than  the  satisfying  real¬ 
ization  that  by  extending  your  hand 
in  friendship  you’ve  helped  another 
human  being. 


Bradford  Smith,  Jr. 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
World  Headquarters:  Philadelphia 
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Get  Maximum 
?  Impact  From 
Minimum 
\  Display  Space 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Quality  of  inside  pag'es  is  a 

-  major  factor  in  the  overall 
readership  of  a  newspaper. 

I  More  often  than  not,  that  qual- 
I  ity  will  be  determined  to  a 
I  large  extent  by  the  ad  pyramid 
around  which  the  editor  must 
i  build  his  appeal  to  the  reader. 
I  As  on  this  page  from  the 

-  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  the  ad 
I  pyramid  should  be  built  up  to 
=  the  right  on  all  pages,  odd  and 
^  even  numbered  alike. 

I  In  the  past,  we  used  to  build 
I  the  pyramid  to  the  outside  or 
I  inside  of  the  page  to  create  a 
^  symmetry  between  facing 
=  pages.  The  idea  was  good  if 
^  the  premise  was  sound.  It 
I  wasn’t.  The  premise  was  that 
[  the  reader  held  out  the  paper 
I  so  he  saw  both  pages  at  once, 
_  seeing  them  as  a  single  unit. 
I  This  doesn’t  happen.  The 
I  reader  sees — and  reads — only 
I  one  page  at  a  time.  Whether  or 
I  not  it  balances  neatly  with 
1  some  other  page  really  couldn’t 
I  matter  less. 

j  Pyramiding  to  the  right 
■  makes  sure  that  the  primary 
I  optical  area,  the  top  left  of  the 
\  page,  is  open  to  strong  edito¬ 
rial  display.  Ideally  the  whole 
I  top  of  the  page  should  be  left 
I  open  for  editorial  except  when 
there’s  a  full-column  ad,  of 
course. 

The  pyramid  to  the  right 
creates  a  steadily  smaller  col- 
^  umn  as  the  reader  moves 
I  across  the  page.  This  may 
;  seem  insignificant  but  it  isn’t. 
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The  ad  pyramid  should  be  built  up  to  the  right  . .  .' 


As  the  reader  Irecomes 
fatigued,  each  column  is 
shorter  and  the  easier  job  en¬ 
courages  him  to  continue. 

There  should  be  ads  at  the 
foot  of  every  column.  Below 
the  fold  on  inside  pages,  edi¬ 
torial  matter  loses  about  half 
of  its  effectiveness.  So  we  want 
as  much  advertising  down  in 
the  basement  as  we  can.  That 
will  force  news  matter  higher 
where  it  can  do  most  good. 

The  top  right  comer  is  a 
problem.  All  too  often  the  news 
makeup  man  is  left  with  space 
for  only  a  couple  of  lines  of 


type  and  no  head  at  all.  Here 
the  space  is  IM  inches  deep. 
This  is  the  minimum  that 
should  l>e  allowed  on  any  page. 
Better  yet  is  3  inches;  this 
giv'es  the  makeup  man  a  little 
room  to  maneuver. 

Naturally,  every  inside  page 
should  be  dummied  in  detail. 
And  the  dummy  should  call  for 
a  good  picture.  Repayment  of 
effort  spent  on  quality  on  in¬ 
side  pages  comes  from  extra 
readership  and  extra  pulling 
power  for  advertising. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Fill  the 
whole  basket  with  good  apples. 


Newspapermen  Get 
State  Appointments 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  into  the  ranks  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  for 
some  of  his  major  appointments. 

W.  Curtis  Russ,  Waynesville 
Mountaineer,  was  named  to  the 
state  Highway  Commission.  J.  P. 
Huskins,  Statesville  Daily 
Record  and  Landmark,  and  Gor¬ 
don  Greenwood,  Black  Mountain 
News,  were  named  to  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 
Henry  L.  Weathers,  Shelby 
Daily  Star,  was  appointed  to  the 
State  Ports  Authority. 

Gov.  Moore  earlier  appointed 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swindell,  lPt7- 
son  Daily  Times,  to  a  study  com¬ 
mission.  Henry  Belk,  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  was  reappointed  to 
the  board  of  East  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  at  Greensboi’o. 

• 

In  College  News  Job 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Andrews,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Longmont  Tintes- 
Call,  has  been  named  a  writer 
for  the  University  of  Colorado 
News  Service.  She  succeeds 
Robert  E.  Cox  who  is  returning 
to  school  after  a  year  on  the 
News  Service  staff.  Mrs.  An¬ 
drews  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  June  from  the  CU 
School  of  Journalism. 


Tax  Assessor 
Studies  Grow 
Out  of  Expose 

San  Francisco 

Property  tax  conditions  were 
under  investigation  in  expand¬ 
ing  areas  following  the  .San 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  i)ul)lica- 
tion  of  stories  reporting  money 
payments  to  officials  in  asses¬ 
sors’  offices. 

These  were  made  by  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  winning 
property  tax  reductions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  copyrighted  Chronicle 
stories  by  Michael  Harris,  a 
.staffer.  The  Chronicle  reported 
evidence  that  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  California  communities 
are  involved.  The  series  was  il¬ 
lustrated  with  reproductions  of 
checks  and  a  letter. 

Results  included  a  taxpayer’s 
suit  against  eight  imblic  officials 
and  79  business  firms  by  Robert 
Cummings,  an  attorney  who  told 
the  Chronicle  he  has  evidence 
that  states  outside  California  are 
involved. 

Full  credit  for  the  story  goes 
to  “Mike”  Harris,  dwlared  Abe 
Mellinkoff,  city  editor.  “It  is  his 
story  from  beginning  to  end,” 
he  declared. 

After  the  Chronicle  U'arned  of 
the  files  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Attorney 
General’s  office.  This  was  done 
despite  the  known  risk  the 
Chronicle  w’ould  lose  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  Mr.  Mellinkoff  explained. 

The  records  were  obtained  in 
a  legitimate  manner,  E&P  was 
assured.  But  how  they  came  into 
Mr.  Harris’  hands  will  have  to 
remain  secret  until  present  in¬ 
vestigations  are  completed. 

•  j 

Moore  Leaves  ANPA 

Chicago 

Basil  E.  Moore  Jr.  is  leaving 
the  staff  of  the  ANPA  Labor 
Relations  office  here  Aug.  18  to 
be  manager  of  employe  relations 
for  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vin- 
dicator.  Before  going  to  the 
ANPA  job  in  January,  1964,  he 
was  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  is  a 
lawyer. 

In  New  Posts 

Creation  of  two  new  positions 
within  the  Upper  Midwest  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com-  I 
pany  has  been  announced  by  j 
M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  direc-  j 
tor.  Named  to  new  posts  of  area 
sales  supervisors  are  Dale  Quil- 
lin,  Rochester,  and  Allan  Heuer- 
man,  St.  Cloud.  Both  men  were 
formerly  regional  supervisors. 
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(Please) 


That's  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We'd  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


Dow^ 
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A  Geographic  Man 
Looks  at  Newspapers 


By  Mia  MeTaniney 


News  photography  is  perhaps 
the  most  underrated  phase  of 
the  average  American  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Among  those  pic¬ 
ture  people  who  think  it’s  time 
for  editors  and  publishers  to  up¬ 
date  their  views  on  photo-jour¬ 
nalism  is  Robert  E.  Gilka,  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  for  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Mr.  Gilka  knows  the  picture 
business  well.  After  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Journalism 
in  1939,  he  took  a  $15-a-week 
job  as  a  photographer-reporter 
on  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Signal. 
After  one  year  there  and  five 
more  in  the  service,  Mr.  Gilka 
went  to  work  in  his  hometown, 
as  a  sports  copy  reader  for  the 
MilwoMkee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

He  spent  five  years  on  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  make-up  and 
then  moved  to  the  picture  desk, 
first  editing  the  “Sunday  Pic¬ 
ture  Journal,”  then  becoming 
news  picture  editor.  In  1958  he 
went  to  the  Geographic. 


In  his  bright,  airy  office  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  immacu¬ 
late  Geographic  building  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Bob  Gilka 
stated  his  strong  views  on  con¬ 
temporary  news  photography. 
In  essence,  his  criticism  is  that 
editors  and  publishers  too  often 
allow  picture  space  to  be  wasted 
on  poor  photography.  This  situ¬ 
ation  could  be  improved,  he  says, 
if  more  picture-sensitive  people 
were  in  responsible  city  room 
positions. 

Old  Traditions 

“We’re  fighting  that  old  tra¬ 
dition  that  words  come  first,” 
Mr.  Gilka  said,  “and  sadly 
enough,  that’s  true  in  all  too 
many  newspapers.  The  disaster 
resulting  is  that  the  space  used 
for  pictures  is  so  often  wasted. 
It  might  be  better  if  some  of 
these  newspapers  didn’t  run  ang 
pictures. 

“By  and  large,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  think  of  pictures  the 
same  way  they  think  of  words. 
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The  tradition  has  been  that 
word  men  are  in  charge  of 
newspapers  because  traditional¬ 
ly  newspapers  have  been  purely 
word  digests.  Not  until  early  in 
this  century  was  halftone  re¬ 
production  good  enough  and 
cheap  enough  to  permit  use  of 
photographs  in  newspapers. 

“Often  a  good  word  man  is 
absolutely  insensitive  to  pic¬ 
tures.  He  may  not  understand  a 
picture  unless  it  makes  a  most 
obvious  point.  Or  he  may  look 
upon  pictures  as  a  substitute  for 
words.” 

Mr.  Gilka  has  patience  with 
neither  of  those  attitudes.  To 
him,  a  good  picture  is  one  taken 
by  a  photographer  who  puts 
some  of  himself  into  his  pictures 
and  explains  them  with  words. 
The  good  photographer  has  “an 
uncanny  and  rare  ability  to  see 
as  other  people  don’t  see.  He’s 
an  artist  in  the  way  he  visual¬ 
izes  pictures.  He  reacts  emo¬ 
tionally  to  a  subject  and  is  able 
to  reflect  that  emotion  in  the 
picture.  He’s  not  simply  record¬ 
ing — he’s  reporting  with  a  cam¬ 
era.” 

Pictures  can  almost  never  be 
used  without  words,  Mr.  Gilka 
says.  “Readers  haven’t  been 
taught  much  about  reading  pic¬ 
tures,  so  we’ve  got  to  giv’e  them 
words,  too.  To  be  effective,  pic¬ 
tures  have  to  be  combined  with 
words. 

“I’ll  never  forget  hearing  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  .say  to  the  city 
editor,  ‘This  story  isn’t  worth 
sending  a  reporter;  let’s  send 
a  photographer.’  Photographers 
obviously  came  cheap  in  this 
man’s  reasoning.” 

The  picture  editor’s  duties 
“may  range  from  those  of  a  cut 
clerk  to  an  assistant  managing 
editor.”  Mr.  Gilka  named  John 
Morris  of  the  WcLshington  Post 
as  an  example  of  the  higher 
concept  of  a  pictui*e  editor.  Mor¬ 
ris,  said  Mr.  Gilka,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  illustrations  in  the 
paper  and  has  “the  authority  to 
plan  and  carry  out  the  coverage 
of  such  events  as  Churchill’s  fu¬ 
neral  in  London,  a  shot  from 
Cape  Kennedy,  and  a  march  at 
Selma.” 

“On  most  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  nobody  does  a  conscien¬ 
tious  job  of  picture  thinking. 
Most  picture  editors  have  come 
to  their  jobs  after  having  a  re¬ 
porter’s  education  and,  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  being  giv¬ 
en  the  additional  duty  of  han¬ 
dling  photographs.  The  ‘picture 
editor’  may  be  an  assistant  city 
editor  in  chargee  of  photographs 
or  photo  assignments,  or  just 
a  washout  reporter  put  in 
charge  of  cuts.  Some  higher  edi¬ 
tor  will  tell  him,  ‘Give  me  a 
four-column  cut  on  this  picture.’ 

“All  too  often  the  editor  who 


orders  the  cuts  has  his  hands 
full  editing  word  stories.  He 
can’t  do  much  thinking  about 
pictures;  he  has  a  deadline  to 
beat.  He  doesn’t  have  any  back¬ 
ground  in  pictures  except  what 
he’s  picked  up  in  the  city  room, 
and  maybe  what  he’s  pickt'd  up 
there  is  all  wrong. 

“The  management  of  papers 
like  the  Tapeka  (Kans.)  Capi¬ 
tal,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald  and  the  Par¬ 
sons  (Kans.)  Sun,  have  given 
photography  and  picture  edi¬ 
tors  increased  stature  close  to 
that  of  word  editors.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  these  are  better  picture 
papers.  They  are  also  better 
nc M’.spapers,  in  my  opinion.” 

High  Gust 


The  high  cost  of  putting  pic¬ 
tures  into  a  newspaper  ought 
to  prompt  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  avoid  wasting  space  and 
money  by  running  poor  pictures, 
Mr.  Gilka  thinks,  although  it 
apparently  doesn’t.  “Every  col¬ 
umn  of  news  space  in  a  news- 
jiaper  is  worth  so  much  money,” 
he  explained,  “just  as  ad  space 
is.  Pictures  take  lots  of  space; 
they  should  be  good  enough  to 
deserve  it.  Perhaps  some  pub¬ 
lishers  figure  a  poor  picture  is 
cheaper  to  produce  than  a  good 
one.  It  isn’t,  of  course.” 

Mr.  Gilka  pointed  out  another 
reason  for  the  high  cost  of  news 
photography.  “On  most  metro¬ 
politan  papers  the  publisher 
makes  financial  concessions  to 
photographers  that  he  does  not 
make  to  reporters  —  lending 
them  radio-equipped,  company- 
owned  cars,  for  instance.  At 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  we  once 
figured  that  each  photographer 
cost  us  about  $20,000  a  year, 
including  salary.  A  good  report¬ 
er  came  for  about  half  that.  It 
costs  a  newspaper  a  minimum 
of  $2,000  to  equip  a  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  camera  gear  he 
needs. 

“Is  it  really  worthwhile  to  go 
out  and  spend  this  kind  of  tal¬ 
ent,  money  and  time  on  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  three  men  and  a  piece  of 
paper?  I  say  no.” 

By  the  three-men-and-a-piece- 
of- paper  picture  he  meant  the 
routine  award  or  speech  or 
posed-group  shot,  “the  kind  that 
means  nothing  except  to  the 
persons  in  the  picture  and  their 
mothers.  How  can  an  editor 
justify  passing  off  this  corny, 
outdated  photography  on  his 
thousands  of  readers  when,  by 
using  the  same  space,  he  can 
tell  some  of  the  bright,  impor¬ 
tant  news  of  the  day  with  good, 
hard,  news  photographs  that 
tell  a  story? 

“Stan  Kalish,  former  picture 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Just  outside  Houston  there’s  a  group 
of  “detective”  scientists  who  are  as 
much  at  home  on  a  drilling  rig  as  they 
are  in  a  laboratory. 

They’re  the  men  who  staff  Texaco’s 
highly  specialized  Bellaire  Research 
Laboratories.  What  they  learn  in  the 
quiet  of  a  Texas  laboratory  has  been 
put  to  work,  time  and  again,  in  the  up¬ 
roar  on  the  derrick  floor  by  crews  drill¬ 
ing  Texaco  oil  wells  around  the  world. 
Successfully. 

What  do  these  scientists  do?  They  con¬ 
duct  research  in  two  fields.  The  first  is 
exploration  .  .  .  searching  for  under- 


Though  no  one  hopes  to  find  oil  right 
in  the  Bellaire  Laboratories,  everyone 
has  a  better  chance  of  finding  it  else¬ 
where  because  of  what  is  learned  at 
Bellaire. 


ground  reservoirs  of  crude  oil  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  The  other  is  production  .  .  . 
bringing  oil  and  gas  to  the  surface. 

These  men  are  geologists,  geophysi¬ 
cists,  chemists,  engineers,  mathema¬ 
ticians.  Their  concern  is  the  earth— 
the  entire  earth— from  surface  to  core, 
from  prehistory  to  present. 

By  studying  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  a 
Texas  research  center,  they  fashion 
new  tools  and  new  tactics  for  discover¬ 
ing  and  producing  petroleum— world¬ 
wide.  A  good  sign  of  their  success  is 
Texaco’s  position  as  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  producers  of  petroleum. 


TEXACO  INC, 


Photography 
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nal,  used  a  word  that  I’ve  adopt¬ 
ed:  ‘impact.’  When  he  looked  at 
a  picture  he  always  asked  him¬ 
self  whether  that  picture,  hit¬ 
ting  him  cold,  meant  anything 
to  him.  Did  it  excite,  disturb, 
repel,  attract  him?  Did  it  tell 
a  story?” 

Newspapers  can  and  should 
use  the  kind  of  news  photos  with 
‘impact’,”  Mr.  Gilka  thinks.  He 
gave  the  example  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  last  year’s  Good 
Friday  earthquake  in  Alaska. 
‘‘This  kind  of  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  seems  to  be  falling  by  the 
wayside.  Publishers  say,  ‘Gee, 
this  kind  of  coverage  costs  a 
lot  of  money.’  If  the  Journal  had 
syndicated  those  pictures,  they 
would  have  made  much  more 
money  than  they  spent  on  that 
one  little  piece  of  enterprise. 

‘‘The  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  doesn’t  hesitate  on  stories 
like  this.  Those  editors  have  an 
automatic  response  that  I  like 
to  see,  as  far  as  picture  treat¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Look  at  their  coveragfe 
of  the  race  riots  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  The  Courier-Journal  feels 
an  editorial  responsibility  to  get 
involved  photographically  in 
these  things  and  they  do  it  well. 
That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Courier- Journal  was  judged 
the  best  metropolitan  user  of 
pictures  for  1964  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri-NPPA-World 
Book  competition.” 

Mr.  Gilka  gave  more  day-to- 
day  examples  of  the  sort  of 
picture  treatment  newspapers 
could  give  the  news.  ‘‘Theme 
subjects — highway  construction, 
or  the  arrival  of  spring,  for  in¬ 
stance — ^are  ideal,”  he  said,  but 
unfortunately,  the  average  un¬ 
inspired  editor’s  idea  of  a  topic 
like  highway  construction  is  to 
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send  the  photographer  out  for 
“a  picture.”  Mr.  Gilka  thinks 
it’s  ‘‘more  effective  to  do  a  theme 
treatment  about  the  workmen, 
the  exciting  angles,  the  new 
methods,  and  so  on,  than  to  try 
to  handle  the  whole  subject  in 
one  picture.” 

Pictures  can  often  tell  a  news 
story  better  than  words  can, 
Mr.  Gilka  said;  he  cited  two 
Life  picture  stories,  one  on  Viet 
Nam,  by  Larry  Burroughs,  and 
the  other  on  drug  addicts,  by 
Bill  Eppridge.  “These  stories 
could  be  told  in  words  alone,” 
Mr.  Gilka  said,  but  the  pictures 
add  a  tremendous  impact 
achievable  in  no  other  way.  I 
don’t  think  any  writer  could 
build  up  the  impact  that  these 
pictures  do.  They  have  such 
punch,  such  power  and  drama, 
that  they’ve  got  to  leave  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  reader! 

“I  suggest  that  any  newspa¬ 
per  in  any  one  of  our  large  ci¬ 
ties  could  do  a  pow'erful  picture 
treatment  of  drug  addiction.  Of¬ 
ten  the  newspaper  can  take 
some  aspect  of  a  subject  han¬ 
dled  in  a  magazine’s  photo  es¬ 
say  and  make  out  of  it  a  telling 
photographic  story  with  local 
appeal. 

“Newspapers  could  be  beat¬ 
ing  Life  on  some  of  these  stor¬ 
ies,  but  they  hesitate  to  give 
depth  to  picture  coverage.  Read¬ 
ers  aren’t  stupid.  They  see  good 
pictures  in  places  other  than  the 
newspapers  and  the  newspaper 
editors  ought  to  be  aware  of 
this.” 

Mr.  Gilka  said  some  papers 
may  think  it  isn’t  worth  trying 
to  make  certain  kinds  of  pic¬ 
tures,  such  as  mood  pictures, 
because  they  won’t  reproduce 
well  on  newsprint;  he  doesn’t 
think  much  of  the  argument. 
“Some  newspapers  getting  poor 
reproduction  hesitate  to  correct 
the  situation.  When  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  has  a  re¬ 
production  problem,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  research  and 
development  division  goes  to 
work  on  it.” 

Mr.  Gilka  returned  to  his 
main  point.  “Putting  proper  em¬ 
phasis  on  pictures  is  never  go¬ 
ing  to  get  much  serious  con¬ 
sideration  until  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  employ  picture¬ 
conscious  people.  In  their  de¬ 
fense,  T  must  say  they  don’t 
have  much  opportunity  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Few  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  producing  photojournal¬ 
ism  majors,  and  most  of  those 
produced  are  photographers.  Of 
course,  they  could  be  swayed  to 
taking  editorial  positions,  but 
the  person  ‘hooked’  on  becoming 
a  professional  photographer 
usually  considers  editing  a  sec¬ 
ond-rate  approach  to  photo¬ 
journalism. 


“You  can  be  a  picture  editor 
without  being  an  expert  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  .suppose  many  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  photo  edi¬ 
tors  today  are  non-,  ex-,  or  poor 
photographers.  Roy  Strykker 
was  not  a  photographer,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  when  he  covered  the 
Depression  for  the  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration  in  the 
’30’s,  he  directed  one  of  the  best 
teams  of  photographers  ever  to 
work  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Gilka’s  suggested  solution 
to  the  lack  of  picture-conscious 
people  is  that  more  journalism 
schools  should  include  courses 
“that  treat  pictures  as  a  com¬ 
munications  medium.  Newspa¬ 
per  journalism  needs  people 
who  can  work  with  pictures. 
I’ve  asked  for  years,  ‘Where  do 
picture  editors  come  from?’ 
Surely,  few  of  them  are  trained 
for  it  in  colleges  and  universi- 
tie.s.” 

*  *  * 

F’OR  EXPO  67 

Boris  Spremo  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  is  one  of 
10  photographers  who  will  be 
commissioned  to  provide  photo¬ 
graphic  essays  on  some  aspect 
of  Canada  and  Canadian  life  for 
display  in  the  Canadian  pavilion 
at  Expo  67. 

Mr.  Spremo  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  staff  photographer  among 
the  10  winners  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  judged  by  Norman  Hall,  pic¬ 
tures  editor  of  The  Times  of 
London. 

Each  of  the  10  will  receive 
$1,000  for  a  series  of  15  to  25 
photographs. 

Mr.  Spremo  is  a  two-time  win¬ 
ner  of  a  National  Newspaper 
Award  and  the  winner  of  the 
Toronto  Firefighters’  Award  for 
the  best  fire  picture  of  1964.  He 
recently  established  a  record  by 
winning  the  sixth  Canadian 
Press  picture-of-the-month  with¬ 
in  27  months. 

• 

Family  Page  ‘60’ 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
has  started  a  new  Family  Page 
series,  “Page  60,”  written  by 
Meg  Hale,  who  spends  her  sum¬ 
mers  at  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  and  her 
winters  in  Dallas,  Tex.  The 
German-born  author  is  writing 
a  book,  “Life  Does  Not  Stop  at 
60,”  for  Hawthorne  Books. 

• 

College  Editor 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Bruce  Weston,  an  information 
and  research  assistant  at  the 
New  York  Times  prior  to  the 
Korean  war,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  publications  at  North¬ 
western  University.  His  previous 
job  was  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn. 


Ford  Donates 
$10,000  to 
Press  Club 

Dktroit 

Arjay  .Miller,  president  of 
Ford  Motoi’  Co.,  will  serve  as 
chaii-man  of  the  board  of  liirec- 
tors  of  the  newly  organized  De¬ 
troit  Press  Club  Foundation 
(E&P,  July  31). 

Press  Club  president  James 
C.  Jones  also  announced  a  gift 
of  $10,000  from  Ford  toward  a 
fund  for  scholarships,  cash 
awards,  fellowships  and  tro¬ 
phies  to  professional  journal¬ 
ists. 

At  a  press  conference,  Mr. 
Miller  named  23  business  and 
professional  leaders  who  will 
.serve  as  board  members. 

Journalists  and  journalism 
students  at  five  Michigan  uni¬ 
versities  will  compete  annually, 
l)eginning  this  fall,  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  categories.  A  committee  is 
drafting  i-ules  for  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Judging  in  the  professional 
categories  will  be  done  by  a 
committee  selected  from  the 
membership  of  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Jones  said. 

Mr.  Jones  also  said  the  foun¬ 
dation  expects  to  operate  its 
award  program  from  interest 
paid  on  the  investment  of  con¬ 
tributions. 

A  number  of  Michigan  com¬ 
munications  industry  executives 
have  been  named  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors.  They  include 
Frank  Angelo,  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Wayne  Klein,  PR  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Young  &  Rubicam;  Peter 
B.  Clark,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  News; 
Ralph  Curry,  managing  editor 
of  the  Flint  Journal;  John 
Fetzer,  president  of  the  Fetzer 
Broadcasting  Co.;  George  P. 
McCallum  Jr.,  president  of 
Booth  Newspapers;  James  Ger- 
ity  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gerity 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  James 
Schiavone,  general  manager  of 
WWJ  radio  and  WWJ-TV. 

• 

National  Sportsweek 

New  Haven 

Sportsweek,  a  tabloid  for  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  last  May  after  17  issues, 
has  resumed  operations,  this 
time  as  National  Sportsweek. 
Frank  Birmingham,  former  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier  sports 
editor,  and  Jocko  Sullivan,  New 
Haven  restaurateur,  continue  as 
principal  owners.  John  Gentile, 
former  Journal-Courier  sports 
writer,  has  been  named  editor. 
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ARE  ALL 

TRADING  STAMPS 
THE  SAME? 


Of  course  not.  Just  as  there  are  obvious  quality 
differences  among  various  brands  of  similar  prod¬ 
ucts,  so  there  are  measurable  value  differences 
among  trading  stamp  plans.  Actually,  a  particular 
plan’s  \  alue  can  be  measured,  as  can  the  c'ompara- 
tive  value  of  many  products,  through  four  impor¬ 
tant  factors: 

AVAILABILITY 

The  stamp  which  is  available  from  the  most  retail¬ 
ers  is  normally  the  most  valuable  stamp.  When  a 
housewife  can  receive  the  same  stamp  from  her 
grocer,  service  station,  drug  store,  dry  cleaner, 
hardware  dealer,  car  rental  agency,  and  so  on,  she 
will  accumulate  stamps— and  redemption  merchan¬ 
dise— faster.  The  undisputed  leaders  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  S&H  Green  Stamps,  are  given  at  more  retailers, 
and  at  more  different  types  of  retailers,  than  any 
competing  stamp.  Available  to  72%  of  all  U.S. 
families,  S&H  is  the  only  nationwide  stamp 
plan.  This  means  that  a  typical  family  on  vacation 
can  still  continue  to  receive  S&H  Green  Stamps 
almost  anywhere  it  travels— as  can  the  20%  of  U.S. 
families  who  move  their  residence  yearly. 

SIZE 

Biggest  isn’t  always  best,  but  S&H’s  leadership 
position  in  the  trading  stamp  industry  gives  it  the 
ability  to  pro\  ide  the  best  in  value  to  its  savers. 
Since  it  buys  the  most  merchandise,  S&H  can  buy 


at  low  wholesale  prices.  Its  nine  distribution  ware¬ 
houses,  more  than  S50  redemption  centers  and 
nearly  8,000  employees,  allow  S&fl  to  offer  the 
best  in  customer  service.  Annually,  S&H  distrib¬ 
utes  more  than  30  million  catalogs,  illustrating 
more  than  1,600  products  from  over  700  leading 
American  manufacturers. 

EXPERIENCE 

Experience  is  a  major  asset  in  any  business.  .\nd 
S&H  Green  Stamps  have  been  an  .American  tradi¬ 
tion  since  1896.  S&H  developed  the  idea  of  offering 
trading  stamps  through  a  family  of  non-competing 
merchants  as  something  extra  — a  reward  for  shop¬ 
per  loyalty.  These  69  years  of  experience  have 
helped  S&H  learn  how  to  provide  the  best  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  courtesy,  and  service. 

EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  in  distributing  merchandise  has  marked 
effects  on  the  success  or  failure  of  most  businesses 
today.  In  the  trading  stamp  industry,  distribution 
efficiency  sharply  influences  the  ultimate  value  of 
a  filled  stamp  book.  At  S&fl,  the  cost  of  handling 
merchandise  is  among  the  lowest  of  any  retailing 
organization  in  the  nation.  An  early  user  of  auto¬ 
mated  data  processing,  S&H  has  continually  up¬ 
dated  its  inventor}'  control  efficiency  through  the 
addition  of  the  latest  commercial  c“omputer  instal¬ 
lations. 


An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiniiiii^^  . . 

PR  Handbook 

Alexander  B.  Adams,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspai)erman,  has  per¬ 
formed  a  notable  service  for 
desk  men  and  women  on  news¬ 
papers  thi’ouphout  the  country 
l»y  his  entertaining  yet  careful 
and  expert  preparation  of 
“Handbook  of  Practical  Public 
Relations,  the  Nonprofessional’s 
Guide  to  News  Media  and  Tech¬ 
niques”  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  201  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York.  327  pages. 

These  same  tormented  people, 
constantly  bedeviled  by  un¬ 
equipped  but  enthusiastic  press 
agents,  might  do  well  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  l>ook  to  the  writers  of 
the  horrible  handouts  they  so 
often  i-eceive  in  the  course  of 
each  day’s  w^ork.  Mr.  Adams  in¬ 
cludes  an  index  which  makes  it 
easy  to  look  up  problems  that 
l)erplex  those  who  wish  to  get 
into  the  papers  and  find  solu¬ 
tions  to  them.  The  way  he 
writes  is,  however,  so  felicitous 
and  readable  that  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  many  will 
actually  study  the  book  from 
cover  to  cover,  as  well  as  keep 
it  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Adams  gained  the  inside 
information  he  passes  along  so 
pleasantly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Cournnt, 
UPI,  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  also  has  l)een  a 
vicepresident  in  public  relations 
with  the  Mellon  Bank,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York.  Today  he 
is  a  public  relations  consultant 
and  free-lance  writer  living  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

*  ♦  * 

Draper  Hill,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
cartoonist,  is  author  of  “Mr. 
Gillray:  The  Caricaturist.”  The 
l)ook,  published  in  England  by 
Phaidon  Press  and  distributed 
in  the  U.S.  by  the  New  York 
Graphic  Society,  contains  147 
plates  of  drawings  by  James 
Gillray,  one  of  the  first  political 
cartoonists,  who  worked  in 
London  during  the  reign  of 
King  George  III.  Mr.  Hill,  on  a 
Fulbright  grant,  studied  Gill- 
ray’s  life  and  work  in  London 
in  1960. 

Margaret  Pitcairn  Strachan, 
formerly  on  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  has  written  a  children’s 
novel,  “Where  Were  You  That 
Year?”  (Ives  Washburn,  Inc. 
192  pages.  $3.44). 

Gerald  Clark,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  is 


the  author  of  “Canada:  The  Un¬ 
easy  Neighbor”  (McKay. 
October.  $6.30). 

A  very  handy  and  useful  little 
volume  for  all  newspapermen 
and  printers  is  the  “Follett 
Vest-Pocket  Word  Divider” 
(Follett  Publishing  Co.,  432 
Park  Ave.  South,  New  York  16. 
$1.93).  There  are  50,000  words, 
3,400  variants,  spelled,  pro¬ 
nounced  and  div’ided  in  the  466- 
page  little  lx)ok. 

Bill  Veeck,  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  sports  column- 
i.st,  with  Ed  Linn,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  baseball  lx)ok,  “The 
Hustler’s  Handbook”  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  Sept.  9). 

The  latest  l)ook  by  Paul  Mol- 
loy,  Chicago  Sun-Times  colum¬ 
nist,  “A  Pennant  For  The 
Kremlin”  (Doubleday)  comes 
out  as  an  Av'on  Books  i)aper- 
back  Aug.  12.  It  made  two 
lx)ok-of-the-month  selections 
and  was  on  a  numl)er  of  be.st- 
seller  lists.  The  amusing  book 
has  been  optioned  for  a  Broad¬ 
way  musical  by  pioducer  Lester 
Osterman.  Mr.  Molloy  has  sign¬ 
ed  with  Doubleday  for  three 
more  books. 


This  Week  Seeks 
$1,000,000  in 
Book  Revenue 

This  Week  is  aiming  for  be¬ 
tween  $750,000  and  $1,000,000  in 
additional  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  books  this  year,  according  to 
William  I.  Nichols,  publisher 
and  editorial  director. 

Net  income  from  this  col¬ 
lateral  source  of  revenue  for  the 
first  six  months  amounted  to 
$312,000,  Mr.  Nichols  said.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  add  considerably  to 
this  amount  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  is  “LBJ’s  Barbecue 
Cook  Book,”  a  paperback  to  be 
published  jointly  with  Pocket 
Books. 

Extra  Promotion 

“Newspapers  that  distribute 
This  Week  have  responded  to 
our  invitation  to  publish  extra 
recipes  in  their  pages,”  Mr. 
Nichols  said.  “The  book  is  also 
receiving  considerable  publicity 
in  papers  which  do  not  distribute 
This  Week,”  he  added. 

This  Week  started  its  book 
service  department  in  1959  and 
today  has  many  new  book  pub¬ 
lishing  projects  under  way. 

Since  1959,  peak  book  revenue 
was  achieved  in  1964,  when  it 
reached  $577,000.  In  six  and  a 
half  years,  total  revenue  from 
books  amounted  to  $2,182,000, 
says  Mr.  Nichols. 


SYNDICATES 

Viet  Nam  War 
Examined  By 
Chesty  Manly 

An  eight-part  series  of  stories 
on  Viet  Nam  by  Chesly  Manly, 
veteran  Washington  and  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Manly,  59,  now  in  Viet 
Nam,  has  covered  several  wars, 
rebellions,  civil  uprisings,  trials 
and  political  upheavals  in  five 
continents. 

In  his  current  assignment, 
Mr.  Manly  had  only  one  man¬ 
date  from  his  managing  editor: 
“Go  out  there  and  look  at  the 
w’ar  and  take  your  good  time  to 
document  what  you  see  before 
you  write  a  line.” 

He  followed  these  orders.  He 
arrived  in  Saigon  in  mid-June. 
He  anchored  to  the  capital  city 
for  a  fortnight  while  his  com¬ 
plete  American  and  Vietnamese 
documentation  was  finished  and 
since  moved  about  the  country 
from  end  to  end.  He  traveled 
with  American  and  with  Viet¬ 
namese  units.  He  looked  at 
events  from  the  rice-paddy  level 
and  talked  to  our  own  colonels 
and  generals,  some  of  them 
friends  and  acquaintances  from 
his  years  in  Washington  and 
New  York. 

The  Manly  articles  will  probe 
why  and  how  the  United  States 
became  involved  in  the  fighting 
and  will  offer  an  appraisal  of 
future  prospects.  His  objective, 
syndicate  managers  said,  is  to 
present  the  truth  about  the  war, 
free  from  propaganda  or  news 
management. 

Mr.  Manly,  a  Texan,  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
(1927)  and  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
before  he  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  1929.  He  has  written 
many  magazine  articles  and  two 
books:  “The  Twenty-Year  Revo¬ 
lution  —  From  Roosevelt  to 
Eisenhower”  (1954)  and  “The 
U.N.  Record  —  'Ten  Fateful 
Years  for  America”  (1955). 

*  *  « 

New  Women’s  Page 
Column  Is  Started 

A  new  newspaper  feature, 
“Tidbits,”  is  being  written  by 
Christine  Reed  and  distributed 
by  Saguaro  Syndicate  (4307  E. 
Catalina  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85018). 

It  is  designed  for  the  interest 
of  women  readers  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  daily,  six-times-a-week, 
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three-times-a-week  or  .veekly 
issue. 

The  seven-inch  colun;)i  is  a 
hodgepodge  and  may  have  a 
verse  about  housekeeping  in  the 
good  old  days  or  a  slogan,  along 
with  an  old-fashioned  r<  '  ipe  or 
medical  prescription  or  house¬ 
hold  hint.  It  has  appeanxl  for 
nearly  six  months  in  tlie  .4n'- 
zona  Republic  (Phoenix)  and 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

JuHtice  Tom  Clark 
Writes  on  Traffic 

Associate  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
written  a  four-part  series  for 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  on  the  chaos  in  traffic 
courts. 

Justice  Clark,  who  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  traffic  offenses  and 
their  punishment,  explains  that, 
for  millions  of  Americans,  traf¬ 
fic  court  is  their  only  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  American  Judi¬ 
ciary  and  it  is  because  of  the 
shoddy  treatment  they  receive 
that  they  become  disillusioned 
with  the  whole  system  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  series  begins  Aug.  8. 
*  *  * 

Levant’s  Memttirs 

“The  Memoirs  of  an  Amnesi¬ 
ac”  by  Oscar  Levant,  musician, 
actor,  author,  will  be  the  August 
choice  of  Books  in  the  News, 
Hall  Syndicate.  This  autobio- 
gi’aphy  is  a  sequel  to  Levant’s 
“A  Smattering  of  Ignorance.” 
Memoirs  has  been  condensed 
into  a  12-part,  1,000-word  per 
installment,  serial  for  release 
Aug.  15. 

*  *  * 

Eflucation’s  Fault^i 

A  symposium  of  19  experts  on 
the  public  school  system  spot¬ 
light  controversial  sore-points  in 
the  curriculum  in  a  10-part 

series,  “What’s  Wrong  With 

American  Education?”  News- 
day  Specials  is  distributing  the 
series,  for  release  Aug.  15. 
Martin  Buskin,  education  editor 
of  Newsday,  and  Bernie  Book¬ 
binder,  member  of  a  Pulitzer 

Prize-winning  team  of  reporters, 
did  the  interviewing. 

lllllllllillillHIUlMllilllllH^^ 

Qyndicate 
^  entences 


King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  Bert  Bacharach  reports 
that  300  million  copies  of  8,000 
daily  newspapers  are  sold 
throughout  the  world  every  24 
hours. 

Jimmy  Breslin,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  columnist,  is  in 
Viet  Nam  for  a  month.  He  will 
file  six  stories  a  week.  His  first 
dispatch  is  due  around  Aug.  9- 
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gl)ecame  a  top  knit  desijfner  for 

smart  Fifth  Avenue  shops  in 
New  York.  Feelinpr  that  New 
York  was  not  good  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  she  moved  to  Mt. 
Vernon  and  opened  a  yarn  shop. 
*  As  her  fame  spread,  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  design  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  trade  publications  and 

Her  first  Ixwk,  on  children’s 
clothing,  is  still  in  print  and 
has  sold  over  a  million  copies. 
Her  books  have  been  sold  by 
fp  mail  and  in  leading  chain  stores 
^  and  local  stores  in  every  state 
K  in  the  Union  and  in  Canada. 

^  She  holds  a  “unique  position 

great  lengths  to  create,  and  the 

Hilde  Fuchs 

“Knit  Originals  combines  the 
ness  by  accident.  Though  knit-  classic  designs  with  what’s  best 
ting  had  been  a  childhood  hobby,  in  the  current  modes,  she  says, 
it  was  not  until,  fleeing  Nazi  ♦  *  ♦ 

Germany  with  her  husband  and  u 
two  children  in  1938,  she  found  wriiers 

herself  stranded  in  Basle,  Bernard  Gelman,  head  of  the 
Switzerland,  that  she  first  Gelman  Feature  Syndicate  and 
thought  of  liecoming  a  iirofes-  author  of  the  column,  “Off  The 
sional.  A  Swiss  yarn  store  pro-  Beaten  Track,’’  has  been  elected 
prietress  was  so  enthusiastic  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
over  her  work  that  she  took  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
Hilde  on  as  an  instructress.  tional  Writers  Club. 
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Hilde’s  New  Patterns 
Are  ‘Knit  Originals’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  feature:  “Knit  Origin¬ 
als.’’ 

The  creator:  Hilde. 

The  format:  One  pattern  a 
week;  illustration  in  one  or  two 
columns,  matted. 

The  release:  Aug.  29. 

The  distributor,  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y, 


Thank  you, 
San  Francisco, 
for  proclaiming 
August  5 

PEANUTS"  Day 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

ca  and  Americans.  Such  as  the 
stories  coming  from  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  incidents  and  aggra¬ 
vated  by  speeches  from  public 
figures  such  as  Louisiana’s  Sena¬ 
tor  Allen  Ellender.  When  high 
government  officials  speak,  for¬ 
eigners  tend  to  Iwlieve  that  they 
speak  for  the  entire  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kaggwa  graduates  in 
June,  1967,  and  then  returns  to 
Uganda,  his  government  job,  his 
mother,  his  eight  sisters  and  his 
six  brothers. 

*  •  • 

Vt  EEKI.Y  SALE.S 

Monticello,  Utah 

The  San  Juan  Record  here 
has  be.in  sold  to  H.  V.  “Bert” 
Alward,  formerly  of  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Former  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Jones,  will  remain  in 
Monticello  where  they  have  other 
business  interests. 

Mr.  Alward  purchased  the 
Record  after  14  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Washington  State 
University  where  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  manager  of  student 
publications.  He  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  29  years 
either  actively  or  as  a  teacher. 
He  has  worked  on  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Montana. 

Broker  for  the  transaction 
was  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
Denver. 

*  *  * 

Ha.mpton,  Ark. 

The  CaJJioun  Herald  and 
Arkansas  Plaindealer,  only 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Calhoun  county,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Lindsey  by  Mack  C.  Owens  Jr. 
Mr.  Owens’  father  was  publisher 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  early 
1960’s. 

Mr.  Owens  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas  during  the  last 
10  years.  Mr.  Lindsey  is  now 
associated  with  the  Hurley 
Printing  Company  at  Camden. 


Atwater,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mc- 
Loughlin  have  purchased  the 
Atwater  Signal  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Wooten  Jr.,  who 
have  operated  the  weekly  since 
October,  1961. 

The  McLaughlins  have  owned 
and  operated  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  previously.  Mr.  Mc- 
l.,oughlin  is  still  a  member  of  the 
l)oard  of  directors  of  two  of 
them,  the  Gustine  Standard  and 
Los  Banos  Enterfirise.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Loughlin  is  the  daughter  of  a 
longtime  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin. 

«  «  * 

WaL.SENBI'RG,  Colo. 

Sale  of  the  Huerfano  World 
here  has  been  announced  by 
farmer  publishers?,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Thomas.  New  publisher 
is  S.  M.  Nations,  formerly  of 
Wichita,  Kans.  Partners  in  the 
new  ownership  will  be  George 
F.  Stuckey  and  William  L. 
Mitchell  of  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Mr.  Nations  has  served  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  several 
Kansas  weeklies  and  dailies. 

His  assistants  in  operation  of 
the  newspaper  will  lie  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Kathajean,  who  was  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Kansas  State  Univ'ersity 
last  year,  his  son.  Mack,  who  will 
be  a  senior  in  high  school. 

Both  Stuckey  and  Mitchell 
will  remain  in  Kansas  to  super¬ 
vise  other  business  interests.  Mr. 
Thomas  expects  to  return  to 
college  in  the  fall. 

Lyle  Mariner  Associates  were 
brokers  for  the  sale. 

*  «  * 

Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Gordon  King  and  James  Cald- 
wallader  recently  bought  the 
weekly  Otero  County  Star  here 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Lovell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
B.  Baker  of  Ouray,  Colo.  King 
is  president  of  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Caldwallader  has 
succeeded  Mrs.  Emily  Lovell  as 
editor  of  the  Star. 

«  *  * 

Oberlin,  Kans. 

E.  R.  Woodward,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Oberlin 
Herald  as  co-publisher  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1930,  has  sold  all  of 
his  stock  in  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  Inc. 


Huck  (McDill)  Boyd,  a  veteran  newspaperman,  gave 
fledging  Kansas  State  University  journalists  this  advice: 

“If  I  were  to  choose  one  thing  which  would  help  the 
most  in  becoming  an  objective  journalist,  I  would 
recommend  a  tough  hide.  No  one  can  be  a  good  journalist 
who  is  not  interested  in  others;  who  is  not  compassionate, 
considerate  and  accurate.  But  unless  you  can  develop 
an  unwaving  dedication — one  that  will  not  be  swayed 
by  emotion — objectivity  will  become  difficult,  and  it  takes 
a  tough  hide  to  absorb  the  beating  you’ll  take  if  you 
always  report  the  truth  and  what  lives’ behind  it.” 

Boyd,  publisher  of  the  Phillips  County  Review,  spoke 
as  the  representative  of  the  middle  generation  of  a  family 
which  has  been  connected  with  Kansas  State  University 
and  K-State  journalism  since  1898. 
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Howard  1).  Kessinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald  since 
Noveml)er  1961,  is  the  new 
owner-editor.  Kessinger  pur- 
chasefl  an  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  July  1,  1963. 

This  marks  the  third  time  in 
72  years  that  the  Herald  has 
changed  names  in  ownership. 

♦  *  « 

nil'ILSDATA 

JOURNALAND  —  The 
Frenebhurg  (Ky.)  Menifee 
County  Journal  has  started  a 
Journalizing  “Journaland”  page. 
Part  of  the  page  is  devoted  to 
sketches  of  area  people,  told  in 
the  first  i)er.son  and  run  with 
their  pictures  under  an  “Intro¬ 
ducing  etc.”  head.  The  rest  of 
the  page  is  filled  with  “Jouma- 
land”  marriages,  personals  and 
obituaries. 

*  *  « 

WINNERS  —  The  New 
Canaan  Advertiser  took  the 
News  Writing,  general  excel¬ 
lence  and  sweepstakes  awards  in 
the  Connecticut  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  for  1964.  The  Curtiss  John¬ 
son  Community  Ser\’ice  Award 
went  to  the  Darien  Review;  the 
IPest  Hartford  News  took  first 
in  Editorial  Writing;  the 
Thompsonville  Press  first  in 
Best  Feature  Writing;  the 
Lakeville  Journal  first  in  Best 
Advertising. 

*  *  4> 

«NLY  ON  SUNDAY  —  The 
Twms  River  New  Jersey  Sutiday 
Courier  has  added  color  comics, 
starting  with  the  issue  of  July 
25.  The  Sunday  Courier  is  18 
weeks  old  and  its  sister  news¬ 
paper  the  New  Jersey  Courier 
is  115  years  old,  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  Ocean  County. 

*  *  * 

NEW  DAY— The  North  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Citizen  has 

changed  its  day  of  publication 

from  Wednesday  to  Thursday. 
The  change  was  announced  “be¬ 
cause  many  stores  close  Mon¬ 
days  and  the  Wednesday  dead¬ 
line  makes  it  difficult  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  service  accounts.” 

• 

Haddad  Helps  Shriver 
Head  Off  Scandals 

Washington 

William  F.  Haddad,  a  former 
New  York  Post  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter,  heads 
up  a  special  task  foiTe  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

With  the  title  of  Inspector 
General,  Mr.  Haddad  and  a  staff 
of  alwut  100  tries  to  keep  on  top 
of  situations  where  trouble 
might  develop  in  the  vast  anti¬ 
poverty  pi-ogram.  He  calls  it  an 
“early  warning  system”  to  save 
the  boss,  Sargent  Shriver,  from 
embarrassment  by  reporters. 
Congressmen  and  others  check¬ 
ing  the  agency’s  activities. 


Bi-Racial  Weekly  T' 
Starts  in  Virginia  (]|i 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  first  issue  of  a  wtokly 
newspaper,  the  Citizen,  an  offset 
tabloid  geared  for  bi-racial  com- 
munity  journalism  and  aimed  at 
metroiwlitan  Richmond-Pi-ters- 
buig,  will  lie  published  Aug.  19. 

The  iiaper,  six  months  in  the 
planning  stages,  will  lx*  pub¬ 
lished  by  Virginia  Citizen  Inc.,  a 
public  stock  corporation  whose 
board  of  directors  includes  five 
Negro  and  four  white  business¬ 
men.  A  200-member  advisory 
council  includes  a  cross-section 
of  business,  civic,  religious  and 
educational  k^adership. 

President  of  the  corporation 
is  Anthony  J.  Binga  Sr.  of 
Richmond.  The  executive  vice- 
president  is  William  T.  Bryant, 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Virginia  Gazette  in  Williams¬ 
burg.  The  editor  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  is  Miss  Elaine  Terry,  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Public  Commu¬ 
nications. 

The  Citizen  will  take  a  moder¬ 
ate-liberal  editorial  viewpoint. 
In  addition  to  standard  news 
and  features,  it  will  also  offer 
departmentalized  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  women’s  and  church  news. 
In  all  phases  of  coverage,  the 
accent  will  be  local. 

“We  do  not  seek  to  compete, 
as  such,  with  the  two  existing 
dailies  and  one  Negro-oriented 
weekly  here,”  remarked  Bryant, 
“but  rather  to  fill  a  noticeable 
void  in  coverage,  and  to  offer  a 
constructive  alternative  in  edi¬ 
torial  position.” 

First-year  objectives  include 
10.000  paid  subscribers  and  an 
average  of  24  tab  pages  weekly. 
• 

Famous  Front  Pages 
Decorate  Club  Walls 

Minneapous 

Twenty-six  framed  “famous 
Front  Pages”  of  Minneapolis 
daily  newspapers  were  presented 
to  the  Minnesota  Press  Club  by 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
at  the  Radisson  Hotel  recently. 

Edward  C.  L’Herault,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  publisher  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
Robbinsdale,  accepted  the  gift. 

The  pages  record  such  events 
as  Custer’s  last  stand,  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Maine,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  the  as.sassinations 
of  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Kennedy.  Three  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  first  front  pages  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  1867, 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  in  1878, 
and  the  Minnesota  Daily  (Min¬ 
neapolis)  Sta/r  in  1920. 
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T  v  Ban  Puts 
Cigarettes’ 
Puff  in  Print 

London 

British  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  were  happy  men 
this  week.  It  was  a  case  of  an 
ill  wind  that  chilled  tv  .screens 
but  blew  in  extra  linage  in  one 
gigantic  gust  for  the  press. 

The  ban  on  tv  advertising  of 
cigarettes  here  went  into  effect 
Aug.  1.  The  government’s  veto 
on  this  promotion  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  February  when  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Kenneth 
Robinson,  reported  increased 
deaths  from  lung  cancer. 

Withdrawal  of  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  will  mean  a  loss  of 
about  $15  million  a  year  to  the 
commercial  tv  companies,  and 
indications  are  that  the  money 
will  be  diverted  to  newspapers. 
The  fact  that  the  figure  for  tv 
spending  by  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers  is  not  higher  is  only 
because  under  the  government- 
controlled  tv  system,  contract 
companies  are  limited  in  the 
amount  of  time  they  can  sell  for 
spot  commercials. 

Cigars  and  pipe  tobacco,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  come  under  the 
ban  and  will  continue  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  on  tv,  but  tobacco  for 
roll-your-own  cigarettes  —  very 
popular  in  England  —  has  also 
been  banished  from  the  small 
screen. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
legislation  which  is  now  a  re¬ 
ality,  the  tobacco  industry  has 
since  1962  voluntarily  restricted 
its  advertising  on  tv  to  the 
hours  after  9  p.m.  to  avoid  ap¬ 
pealing  to  children. 

British  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  received  very  substantial 
income  from  the  cigarette  in¬ 
dustry,  but  the  size  of  adver¬ 
tisements  now  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  is  beyond  the  ordinary  and 
is  a  clear  indication  that  agen¬ 
cies  handling  cigarette  accounts 
will  now  channel  the  main  part 
of  cigarette-client  appropria¬ 
tions  into  newspapers. 

Pressure  groups  are  lobbying 
to  remove  cigarette  advertising 
from  all  media. 

But  in  Britain  where  cigar¬ 
ettes  cost  nearly  a  dollar  a  pack, 
the  Government  which  collects 
a  big  slice  of  tax  revenue  from 
smokers,  has  been  reticent  to 
clamp  down  completely  on  cigar¬ 
ette  advertising 

Newspaper  advertisement 
chiefs  have  been  cautious  when 
asked  to  comment  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  the  tv  ban. 
For  example,  R.  M.  (Mick) 
Shields,  advertisement  director 
of  Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
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publishers  of  the  London  Dailjf 
Mail,  Evening  News  and  Daily 
Sketch,  told  E&P: 

“Certainly,  some  of  the  money 
which  was  l)eing  spent  on  tv  by 
cigarette  manufacturers  is  re¬ 
turning  to  newspapers.  Though, 
not  all  of  the  companies  have 
entirely  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  do  .  .  .” 

• 

Publisher-Union  Job 
Study  Plans  Dropped 

Chicago 

Proposed  publisher-union  joint 
studies  on  the  impact  of  tech¬ 
nological  changes  on  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  dropped. 

Action  was  taken  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  of  representatives  from 
the  four  newspaper  production 
unions  when  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  union  encountered  prob¬ 
lems  in  underwriting  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  studies.  Difficul¬ 
ties  involved  in  pro-rating  union 
costs  were  other  reasons  ascribed 
to  the  decision  not  to  undertake 
the  studies  now. 

There  was  agreement  on  the 
need  for  increased  resort  to  con¬ 
stant  and  improved  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  parties  and 
stress  was  laid  on  the  importance 
of  an  alert  to  either  party  in  a 
deteriorating  contract  negotia¬ 
tion  situation  to  enable  both 
parties  to  reassess  positions. 

In  attendance  at  the  meeting 
were : 

Alexander  J.  Rohan,  press¬ 
men;  William  J.  Hall,  litho¬ 
graphers  and  photoengravers ; 
Frank  G.  Creamer,  stereotypers; 
F.  E.  McGlothlin,  printers  and 
mailers;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr., 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News; 
Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr., 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  and  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  next  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  October. 

• 

Service  for  Sesqui 

A  supplementary  service, 
planned  for  use  by  Indiana 
newspapers  to  help  advertisers 
tie-in  with  the  year-long  ob- 
ser\'ance  of  the  state’.s  Sesqui- 
centennial  celebration,  has  been 
completed  by  Metro  Newspaper 
Sei-vice  and  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  free  to  dailies  and  weeklies. 
• 

Accountant  Dies 

Toronto 

Harry  Stanley  Sainthill,  76, 
chief  accountant  of  the  Star  for 
25  years,  died  here  Aug.  2.  Mr. 
Sainthill,  who  retired  in  1961, 
was  a  three-term  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 
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PREWI  Comlitioiis 
Accepted  by  IT&T 

ITT  World  Communications 
Inc.,  a  .subsidiary  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  is  taking  over  Press 
Wireless  Inc.  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

The  key  condition  is  that  ITT 
will  not  discontinue  any  .serv¬ 
ices  to  present  PREWI  custom¬ 
ers  without  allowing  time  for 
protests  and  an  FCC  consider¬ 
ation  of  them,  if  necessary. 

PREWI,  established  since 
1928,  serves  only  press  custom¬ 
ers  in  international  communi¬ 
cations.  It  was  owned  almost 
wholly  by  Time  Inc.,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Netv  York  Times.  The  FCC 
v'alued  the  ITT  stock  given  in 
the  transaction  at  about  $3.4 
million. 

• 

Bellamy  in  PR  Firm 

Cleatiland 

Formation  of  a  new  public 
relations  firm,  Bellamy,  Ostrow 
&  Abrams  has  been  announced 
by  Richard  K.  Bellamy,  Alex¬ 
ander  L.  0.strow  and  Samuel  L. 
Abrams,  each  of  whom  has  been 
active  in  public  relations  and 
advertising  here.  Mr.  Bellamy, 
a  member  of  a  Cleveland  news¬ 
paper  family,  spent  17  years  in 
New  York  City  as  publicity 
director  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
and  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  as  a  busi¬ 
ness-financial  public  relations 
executive  with  Ruder  &  Finn. 

• 

In  PR  Post  at  ABC 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  James  O. 
Cams  as  a  public  relations  su¬ 
pervisor  for  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  association.  He  joined 
the  ABC  staff  in  April  after  two 
years  as  news  editor  of  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  (III.)  Herald. 
• 

Takes  Job  with  Client 

Kenneth  E.  Roche  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Ridge  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Prior  to 
joining  Ridge  he  was  with  Carr 
Liggett,  Advertising,  Cleveland, 
as  public  relations  executive  on 
the  Ridge  account. 

• 

GE  Promotes  Egbert 

Thurston  M.  Egbert  Jr.,  has 
been  named  manager  of  press 
relations  for  General  Electric’s 
Consumer  Electronics  Division. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  before  joining  GE  in  1960. 


Internship  Plan 
To  Be  Operated 
With  New  School 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Standard-Times  publisher 
Fred  Conn  has  opened  the  doors 
of  his  plant  for  an  internship 
program  with  Texas’  newest 
school  of  journalism. 

The  Texas  Commission  of 
Higher  Education  approved  the 
journalism  school  for  Angelo 
State  College  on  July  12.  'The 
Standard-Times  is  a  member  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  group. 

“ASC  will  have  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  for  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  internship 
programs  in  the  country,’’  said 
Dr.  R.  M.  Cavness,  college  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  J-school  also  has  KCTV 
television,  headed  by  Hal  Atkins 
Jr.,  for  laboratory  and  teaching 
purposes. 

Mrs.  Maxine  Wells,  director 
of  journalism  at  San  Angelo 
College,  has  been  elevated  to 
chairman  of  the  new  division. 
She  is  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 
SAC  has  been  a  two-year  col¬ 
lege  which  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Texas  state  college  system 
on  Sept.  1  as  a  four-year,  degree 
granting  institution.  A  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  journalism 
will  be  offered. 

A  $25,000  scholarship  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  established  for  the 
school  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston 
Harte,  in  memory  of  Millard 
Cope,  late  publisher  of  the 
Standard.  The  earned  proceeds 
will  be  used  for  men  and  women 
showing  intent  and  prcwnise  to¬ 
ward  a  newspaper  career.  First 
awards  will  be  made  in  1966. 

The  school  will  add  to  the 
teaching  staff  five  during  its 
first  year.  Appointed  are  Bill 
Martin  and  Dale  Walton,  man¬ 
aging  editors  at  the  Standard- 
Times,  who  will  supervise  the 
internship  program.  Mr.  Atkins 
will  teach  the  television  se¬ 
quence  and  direct  the  TV  in¬ 
ternship.  Glenn  W.  Lewis,  an 
honor  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Law  School,  will 
teach  press  law. 

Appointment  at  Wood 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Roger  .Sherman, 
as  staff  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Sherman  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  accounting  firm  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
since  his  graduation  from  Rut¬ 
gers  in  1959. 
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‘Voice  of  America’ — 
A  Working  Newsman 


John  Chancellor,  newly  named 
director  of  the  Voice  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  the  “first  working  news- 
l)apernian  to  head  the  apency,” 
according  to  President  Johnson, 
who  made  the  appointment. 
(P:&P,  July  31.) 

.4s  director,  Mr.  Chancellor 
will  oversee  the  writing  and 
broadcasting  of  news,  commen¬ 
taries  and  features  800  hours 
a  week  in  37  languages  over  a 
world-wide  network. 

He  brings  to  this  job  his  15 
years  of  experience  as  a  news 
correspondent  for  National 
Broadca.sting  Company  and  a 
brief  stint  prior  to  that  as  re- 
IJorter,  rewrite  man  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sim-Tinies. 

\  colleague  recalled  that  Johji 
had  “gotten  the  ax”  with  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  a  retrenchment 
move  at  Easter,  1950.  He  went 
to  work  as  a  leg  man  for  NBC 
commentators  in  Chicago. 

Before  he  was  assigned  to  the 
White  House  in  September,  1964, 
Mr.  Chancellor  scored  many 
firsts  as  a  national  convention 
reporter. 

Am'Kied  at  Convenliun 

His  most  famous,  broadcasting 
his  own  arrest,  took  place  during 
the  Republican  convention.  He 
refused  to  move  when  an  assist¬ 
ant  .sergeant-at-arms  ordered  the 
aisles  cleared. 

This  is  what  happened: 

“Pm  not  moving,”  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  .said.  “Are  you  going  to 
carry  me  out?” 

“We  have  been  instructed  to 
remove  you,”  said  a  policeman. 

.Mr.  Chancellor  looked  up  at 
the  cameras  and  said,  “The  next 
move  in  this  drama  is  up  to  the 
cops. 

“Badge  number  38  now  has 
his  heavy  hand  on  my  elbow. 
Here  we  go. 

“It’s  awfully  hard  to  remain 
dignified  at  a  time  like  this,” 
Mr.  Chancellor  said  as  he  was 
ushered  out. 

Ketained  Sense  of  Humor 

.4s  he  approached  the  exit,  he 
laughingly  reported  to  the 
viewers,  “Don’t  worry,  NBC  has 
plenty  of  other  reporters  here 
to  continue  coverage.” 

Then  he  disappeared  from  the 
screen  his  voice  came  out  of 
nowhere : 

“This  is  John  Chancellor — 
somewhere  in  custody.” 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  dis- 
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pute  was  .settled  and  he  was  back 
at  his  post  on  the  convention 
floor. 

Mr.  Chancellor  has  also  served 
overseas  in  NBC  News  bureaus 
in  Vienna,  London,  Mo.scow  and 
Brussels.  His  reporting  has  won 
him  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
and  a  Robert  PL  Sherwood 
award. 

Newsmen  who  have  worked 
with  him  Ixdh  here  and  abroad 
rate  him  as  an  outstanding, 
enterprising  rtporter.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  known  to  share  this 
judgment. 

.Admired  by  Proidenl 

Those  close  to  the  White 
House  re-count  one  occasion  when 
President  Johnson  took  time  out 
during  a  vacation  outing  just  to 
catch  a  Chancellor  broadcast  on 
television.  While  watching  he 
commented:  “Now  there’s  an  in¬ 
telligent  young  man.  I  can’t 
think  of  anyone  I  enjoy  talking 
to  more  than  John  Chancellor.” 

In  announcing  Mr.  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  appointment  at  his  news 
conference  July  28,  the  President 
.said : 

“I  am  satisfied  that  the  Voice 
of  America  will  be  in  imagina¬ 
tive,  competent,  reliable  and 
always  truthful  hands.” 

• 

Chifago  Tribune  Prints 
Viet  Casualty  List 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  July  30, 
printed  five  pages  of  Viet  Nam 
war  casualties  since  1961  and 
said  in  an  editorial  the  next  day 
it  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
country  to  publish  “the  sad¬ 
dening  roster.” 

It  listed  the  names,  home  ad- 
dre.sses,  and  the  next  of  kin  of 
530  .4mericans  killed  in  action 
and  of  250  dead  of  other  causes 
other  than  enemy  action  as  a 
consequence  of  the  United 
States  military’  intervention  in 
Viet  Nam. 

• 

Covering  Viet  War 

Indianapolis 

Paul  Dean  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Pulliam  Newspapers  to 
cover  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  He 
is  a  former  officer  in  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force  and  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  London  news¬ 
papers  liefore  joining  United 
Press  International  in  Canada. 
He  is  aviation  editor  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  at  Phoenix. 
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Funeral  Leave 
Policy  Changed 
To  Omit  Sunday 

WlL.MINGTON,  Del. 

The  New.s-Journal  Company 
has  liberalized  its  policy  on  em¬ 
ployes’  funeral  leave,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  funerals  are  seldom 
conducted  on  Sunday. 

Frederick  Walter,  general 
manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  explained  the  revised 
policy  as  follows: 

“In  the  event  of  a  death  in 
the  immediate  family  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  employe,  he  will  be  paid  for 
those  regularly  scheduled  work¬ 
days  falling  within  three  consec¬ 
utive  calendar  days  prior  to  and 
including  the  day  cf  the  funeral. 
If  it  is  not  a  regular  scheduled 
w'ork  day,  or  night,  Sunday  will 
be  excluded  in  determining  the 
three  consecutiv’e  calendar  days. 
Immediate  family  includes 
spouse,  children,  parents, 
brother,  and  sister.” 

Under  the  old  policy,  if  the 
funeral  of  a  deceased  relative 
were  held  on  Monday  and  the 
employe  had  been  scheduled  to 
work  on  Friday  and  Monday, 
he  would  have  been  given  funer¬ 
al  leave  pay  only  for  Monday. 
Under  the  new  policy,  he  would 
also  be  granted  paid  leave  on 
Friday. 

• 

Civil  Rights  Case 

The  Baltimore  Community 
Relations  Commission  announced 
it  would  go  to  court  to  enforce 
its  order  to  Local  2,  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Union,  to  admit  tw’o 
Negroes  to  membership.  The 
commission  ordered  the  union 
Aug.  6,  1964,  to  admit  the  two 
employes  of  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American,  a  Negro  newspaper. 


R.  W.  Akers 
Accepts  Job 

With  USIA 

President  Johnson  this  week 
api)ointed  Robert  Wood  .4kers, 
a  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Kuterptmc,  to 
the  jwsition  of  deputy  director 
of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency. 

Mr.  Akers,  who  retired  from 
the  Texas  paper  April  30,  1963, 
was  traveling  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Akers  when  askerl  if  he  would 
accept  the  appointment.  He  was 
located  in  Corfu,  Greece,  after 
a  week-long  search  involving 
the  FBI  and  White  House  aides. 
He  will  take  office  Sejit.  1  with 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  Washington 
lawyer,  who  last  month  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  to  succeed  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  who  resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  journalism  and  improve 
his  personal  economic  situation. 

Howard  L.  Chernoff,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  will  be  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Mr,  Marks. 

Bom  in  Topeka,  and  educated 
at  Washburn  University  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Akers  served  the  Enter¬ 
prise  in  an  executive  capacity 
for  33  years.  He  was  made  man¬ 
aging  editor  when  he  was  26 
and  moved  up  to  editor-in-chief 
12  years  later. 

In  1953,  the  USIA  sent  Mr. 
Akers  to  the  Orient  for  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  captain  of  a  rifle  regi¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  Mrs.  .4kers, 
nee  Sibelle  von  Kaskel  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  Germany,  is  fluent  in  five 
languages. 

Mr.  Rowan,  in  an  article  in 
Ebony  Magazine  for  August, 
replies  to  Arthur  Meyerhoff, 
president  of  Meyerhoff  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  who  has  been  criticizing 
USIA  for  following  a  straight 
news  policy  rather  than  using 
advertising  techniques  to  sell 
the  U.S.  abroad. 

Mr.  Rowan  said  that  he  tried 
to  present  an  “honest  picture 
of  America.”  He  wrote: 

“We  have  tried  to  have  the 
world  understand  that  the  story 
of  racial  dev’elopment  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  simply  a  story  of 
klansmen,  church  bombings  and 
murder  on  our  highways,  but 
also  many  tender,  inspiring 
stories  of  great  physical  and 
moral  courage  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  black  and  white.” 

“The  one  thing  that  has  been 
constantly  obvious  is  that  this 
is  one  job  USIA  cannot  do  with 
any  Madison  Avenue  hocus 
pocus.” 
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‘Uncle  Tom’ 
iLibel  Award 
Is  Reversed 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  a  $32,000  libel  award 
t(i  a  Xeprro  woman  termed  an 
Uncle  Tom”  in  a  newspaper 
account  of  a  speech  by  former 
Gov.  .Michael  V.  DiSalle. 

Lower  courts  made  the  award 
to  Mr.s.  Bertha  V.  Moore,  Akron, 
in  her  suit  against  the  P.  W. 
Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
headed  by  William  O.  Walker, 
state  director  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  publisher  of  the  Call 
and  Pont,  Negro  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

The  newspaper  reported  that 
DiSalle,  at  an  Akron  public 
meeting  March  0,  1962,  called 
the  long-time  woman  Democratic 
worker  an  “Uncle  Tom”  and 
berated  her  for  gross  ingratitude 
to  the  party. 

DiSalle  testified  at  the  trial 
that  his  use  of  the  words  “Uncle 
Tom”  were  not  directed  person¬ 
ally  at  Mrs.  Moore.  He  said  they 
were  used  to  describe  a  Negro 
who,  as  a  member  of  a  minority 
proup,  works  for  self-aggran¬ 
dizement  at  the  expense  of 
ever>’body  else. 


The  former  governor  said  he 
also  had  questioned  Mrs.  Moore 
personally  about  her  service  as 
a  deputy  motor  vehicle  registrar. 

The  Supreme  court  said  that 
words  of  a  publication  which  are 
not  libelous  of  themselves  are 
not  actionable  in  the  absence  of 
a  pleading  and  proof  of  special 
damages. 

“The  apparently  harmless 
words  ‘Uncle  Tom’  have  a  libel¬ 
ous  meaning  only  with  reference 
to  a  Negro  who  works  against 
the  Negro  minority  group  of 
which  he  is  a  member,”  the  high 
court  said. 

“As  used  in  the  newspaper 
article  involved,  those  words  are 
not  libelous  per  se  and,”  the 
court  added,  “in  the  absence  of 
any  pleading  or  evidence  of  spe¬ 
cial  damages  suffered  by  plain¬ 
tiff  she  cannot  recover.” 

Mrs.  Moore  had  been  awarded 
$25,000  in  punitive  damages, 
$5,000  in  compensatory  damages 
and  $2000  for  legal  expenses. 

• 

Coote  Is  Promoted 

Springfiei,d,  Mass. 

Richard  Coote,  assistant  pub¬ 
lications  manager  in  the  public 
relations  and  sales  promotion 
department,  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
for  the  past  year,  has  been 
named  publications  manager. 
He  was  previously  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times. 


Martin  Andersen 
Spends  $260,000 
For  Race  Horses 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Shortly  after  he  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  Star  to  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  recently,  Mar¬ 
tin  Anderson,  G8-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher,  invested  more  than  $250,- 
000  in  a  string  of  yearling  race 
horses. 

His  agent  at  the  Keeneland 
sales  bought  seven  horses  for  a 
total  of  $260,300.  One  was  a  Sir 
Gaylord  colt  for  $99,000  and 
another  was  a  Pinceqillo  filly  for 
$92,000. 

Mr.  Anderson  ‘  has  been  in 
the  horse  breeding  business  for 
a  long  time.  At  least  a  dozen 
other  U.S.  and  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  publishers  own  racing 
stables. 

In  a  recent  transaction,  Mr. 
Anderson’s  Marion  Sentinel 
Farm  (renamed  Maverick 
Farm)  at  Ocala,  Fla.  sold  a  colt 
for  $8,000  to  Fourth  Estate 
Stables,  owned  by  publishers 
John  S.  Knight  and  Marshall 
Field  Jr. 

While  Mr.  Andersen  continues 
as  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
newspapers  and  several  other 
papers  in  the  Ocala  area,  he  and 


Mrs.  Gracia  Andersen  remain 
as  owners  of  Maverick  Farm 
which  consists  of  2,500  acres. 

The  Andersens  bought  the 
land  now  occupied  by  Ocala  Stud 
in  1940  for  $20,000.  It  is  worth 
more  than  $640,000  today. 

• 

Two  Workshops  Offered 
To  ANPA/RI  Members 

Recognizing  the  need  for  sup¬ 
ervisory  training,  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  the 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  is 
sponsoring  a  Supervisory  Work¬ 
shop,  September  20  through  24. 

Attendance  is  restricted  to 
first-line  supervisory  personnel 
on  the  foreman  Level. 

In  addition,  a  Conference 
Leaders  Workshop  consisting  of 
a  seminar  on  Preparing  and 
Presenting  Supervisory  Train¬ 
ing  and  Management  Develop¬ 
ment  Programs  will  be  conducted 
at  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  September  27  through  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

This  program  has  been 
constructed  specifically  for  per¬ 
sonnel  of  those  newspapers 
which  desire  to  conduct  their 
own  in-plant  training  programs. 
Registration  fee  is  $200  for 
each  program. 
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3 

PLATES 
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by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  R  W  Ei 
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Washington  Move  Stirs 


Roy  Roberts’ 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  offices  of  the  Kanaaa  City 
St.ar  and  Timeit  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  were  moved  last  week 
from  the  Alliee  huildini;  to  a 
new  building  whose  name  and 
address  is  the  same — 1750  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  N.W. — alxiut 
two  blocks  from  the  White 
House. 

That  familiar  offspring  of  his¬ 
tory,  called  nostalgia,  went  with 
the  movers  from  room  610  in  the 
ajfinp  brick,  Albee  buildinp  to 
suite  1211  in  the  new  structure 
becau.se  it  was  the  first  move  for 
the  paper’s  capital  city  quarters 
in  42  years. 

The  Albee  quarters  consisted 
of  two  offices  with  a  total  of  360 
-square  feet.  The  new  suite  of 
four  offices  has  480  square  feet. 

The  man  most  deeply  involv’ed 
in  the  nostaliria  is  Roy  A. 
Roberts  retired  l>oard  chairman 
of  the  Star.  He  nnened  the  offices 
in  the  Albee  building. 

He  viewed  the  new  quarters 
as  keeping  pace  with  a  faster, 
jet-age  coverage  of  news  than 
he  experienced  when  the  offices 
were  opened. 

The  move,  incidentally,  was 
the  third  for  the  Star  since  it 
established  a  Washington  office 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  was  first  in  the  old  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  building. 

Only  While  Congress  Sal 

“I  was  the  Jefferson  City  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Star  in  1913 
when  they  told  me  to  go  to 
Washington,”  Mr.  Roberts  re¬ 
called.  “We  were  in  the  Post 
building  and  next  to  us  was  the 
.Vcm;  York  Times” 

In  those  days  the  Star  covered 
Washington  only  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  returned  to  Kansas 
City  in  between  sessions  but  at 
the  start  of  World  War  I  the 
management  decided  to  keep  a 
reporter  there  on  a  fulltime 
basis. 

After  his  service  with  the 
army  in  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Roberts  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

“We  had  offices  in  the  Post 
building,”  he  recalled.  “They 
were  on  the  street  side.  We 
could  see  the  inaugural  parades 
and  there  were  plenty  of  visitors 
then.  In  1923,  however,  the  Post 
needed  more  room,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  move.  I  had  been  travel¬ 
ing  with  President  Harding  and 
before  leaving  had  rented  quar¬ 
ters  at  610  Albee  building. 

“The  President  then  became 
ill,  the  illness  that  became  fatal. 
I  kept  putting  off  moving,  wait- 


Memories 

ing  for  Mr.  Harding  to  recover. 
Well,  the  bulletins  said  he  had  a 
turn  for  the  better.  I  called  the 
mov'ers.  They  ripped  out  our 
telegraph  wires  and  loaded  the 
typewriters  and  furniture.  Three 
hours  later  the  President  died.” 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  hot-footed 
it  over  to  the  Postal  Telegraph 
office  and  spent  most  of  the  night 
writing  stories  there  about  Mr. 
Harding. 

“Times  have  certainly  changed 
in  those  42  years,”  Mr.  Roberts 
pointed  out.  “We  had  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  our  office  but  it  was  too 
expensive  to  use  back  and  forth 
to  Kansas  City.  We  used  the 
wire  services  or  mail.  We  didn’t 
trav’el  much,  either.  The  office 
was  tight  on  expense  accounts. 

“We  had  a  key  (telegraph) 
and  wire  in  our  Albee  building 
offices  but  had  to  run  across  the 
street  to  get  the  operator.  Some¬ 
times  we  had  to  wait  if  other 
papers  beat  us  to  the  operator. 

“News  cov’erage  is  so  much 
different.  Reporting  was  inti¬ 
mate  then.  You  got  to  know  the 
people  you  cov’ered.  Sometimes 
we  went  in  the  back  door  of  the 
White  House — I  know  l>ecause  I 
did  it  myself  many  times.  Then 
the  press  conference  jumped  up. 
It  was  a  sort  of  defensive  meas¬ 
ure  by  other  papers. 

Press  .Secretaries 

“Washington  was  a  slow, 
sleepy,  semi-southern  town  then. 
Today  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Government  was  small 
then.  Today  it  is  big.  It  was  un¬ 
known  then  for  the  President  to 
have  a  press  secretary.  When  we 
opened  the  Albee  building  offices 
President  Harding  had  one  sec¬ 
retary  and  we  were  shocked 
when  he  increased  it  to  three. 

“The  government  then  was 
far  away  from  the  people.  To¬ 
day  it  is  closer  than  our  own 
city  hall  and  courthouse.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  see  people. 
Why  the  Presidents  then  used  to 
take  afternoon  naps.  Now  they 
don’t  have  time  to  sleep  at 
night.” 

When  Mr.  Roberts  opened  the 
Albee  offices  about  90  percent  of 
the  news  out  of  Washington  was 
domestic.  Today  a  large  part  is 
world-wide. 

“We  had  to  hump  then  to  get 
a  story,”  he  added.  “Today  hun¬ 
dreds  of  government  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  hand  out  prepared 
material.  •  There  are  more  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  there  now 
than  the  whole  Washington  crew 
42  years  ago,  more  women  re¬ 
porters  than  the  total  then. 

“We  were  a  provincial  nation 


Julius  Frandsen,  general  Washington  manager  of  United  Press  International, 
presents  the  Miles  Vaughn  award  to  Mitsugu  Nakamura,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  Asahi  Shlmbun.  Nakamura  was  selected  for  the  prize  as  the  Japanese 
journalist  whose  correspondence  was  judged  to  have  contributed  the  most  to 
the  improvement  of  Japanese-American  relations  in  1964.  The  annual  award, 
given  since  1950,  is  named  for  the  former  UPl  vice  president  for  Asia  who 
drowned  in  Tokyo  Bay  in  1949. 


then,  a  mighty,  world  leader 
now.  If  a  senator  or  congress¬ 
man  made  a  floor  speech  then,  it 
was  news.  Today  they  are 
ground  into  the  Congressional 
Record.” 

The  Star  carried  the  daily 
army  orders,  beginning  with 
World  War  I,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  papers  to  do  this  because 
of  the  proximity  of  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Roberts  knew  intimately 
every  President  from  Taft  down 
to  the  present.  He  was  covering 
the  Hoover-Smith  1928  cam¬ 
paign  when  he  was  .summoned 
back  to  Kansas  City  to  become 
managing  editor. 

News  of  His  Promotion 

“In  fact,  I  was  on  the  go 
and  the  paper  announced  it  in 
the  columns,”  he  said.  “The  wire 
people  picked  it  up.  I  walked 
into  the  Minneapolis  Star  on  the 
campaign  tour  and  someone 
asked,  ‘what’s  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  doing  covering  a  president 
campaign?’  That’s  how  I  heard 
about  it.” 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  liked 
Washington,  owned  his  home 
there  and  “had  an  eye  on  a  place 
down  the  bay  where  I  could  do 
some  duck  shooting.”  But  he 
came  back  to  Kansas  City. 

Theodore  C.  Alford,  then  the 
Jefferson  City  correspondent, 
succeeded  him  and  was  bureau 
chief  in  Washington  19  years. 
In  1933  the  late  Duke  Shoop, 
then  the  Jefferson  City  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  work  with  Mr.  Alford. 

Mr.  Alford  was  offered  the 
post  of  associate  editor  in  1946 
but  he  had  grown  to  like  Wash¬ 
ington,  too,  and  decided  to  stay 
there.  He  died  the  following 
year. 


Mr.  Shoop  became  bureau 
chief.  In  1946,  James  King,  the 
Star’s  Jefferson  City  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  sent  to  Washington. 
He  worked  so  strenuously  in  the 
1948  presidential  campaign  that 
he  was  stricken  in  January, 
1949,  and  died  several  years 
later. 

Mr.  Shoop  was  bureau  chief 
until  his  death  in  1957.  John  L. 
(Jack)  Williams,  of  the  Kansas 
City  staff,  went  to  Washington 
shortly  after  Mr.  King  was 
stricken  and  in  1957  he  became 
bureau  chief.  Upon  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year,  John  R.  Cauley, 
who  had  been  there  since  1953, 
became  bureau  chief. 

Copley  Will  Preserve 
Union’s  Birthplace 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  building  in  Old  'Town, 
San  Diego,  where  the  San  Diego 
Union  was  first  published  in 
1868  has  been  purchased  for 
$50,000  by  James  S.  Copley, 
publisher,  for  preservation  and 
possible  development  into  a  mu¬ 
seum. 

Believed  built  in  1850,  the 
structure,  known  as  Casa  de 
Altamirano,  was  the  first  frame 
building  erected  in  San  Diego. 
The  Union’s  founders,  William 
Jeff  Gatewood  and  Edward  W. 
Bushyhead,  began  publishing 
from  there  October  10,  1868. 

The  museum  envisioned  by 
Mr.  Copley  would  be  designed 
in  period  style  to  house  exhibits 
“characteristic  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  interest  in  the  growth  of 
San  Diego.” 

“With  the  Union’s  100th  an¬ 
niversary  due  in  1968,  it  is  now 
fitting  to  appropriately  preserve 
the  newspaper’s  birthplace,”  he 
said. 
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Egyptian  Editor 
Held  on  C.I.A. 

Spy  Charge 

Cairo 

The  semi-official  Middle  East 
News  Airency  said  here  that 
Mustafa  Amin,  editor  of  the 
newspaper  A I  Akhbar,  has  been 
Inrrestcd  while  passinj?  political 
*nd  military  information  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Aitency. 

A1  Akhbar  is  one  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Arab  Republic’s  leading 
newspapers  and  Mr.  Amin  is 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  edi¬ 
tors.  He  was  arrested  in  Alex¬ 
andria  while  lunching  with 
Bruce  Odell,  a  jjolitical  officer 
at  the  American  Embassy  here. 

Egj’ptian  sources  said  that 
Mr.  Amin  had  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession  of  working  for  the  C.I.A. 
and  had  implicated  his  brother 
Aly.  Aly  Amin  is  the  London 
correspondent  of  another  Cairo 
newspaper. 

According  to  reports,  Mus¬ 
tafa  admitted  in  his  confession 
that  he  split  money  received  for 
intelligence  work  on  a  50-60 
basis  with  his  brother  and  that 
money  was  transferred  to  lx)n- 
don. 

First  signs  that  Mustafa  was 
in  trouble  came  some  two  weeks 
ago.  The  words  “Founded  by 
Mustafa  and  Aly  Amin,”  were 
dropped  from  the  masthead  of 
A1  Akhbar. 

Mustafa  has  lieen  described 
as  “an  editor  in  the  classic 
Western  style:  a  hulking  six- 
foot  200  pounder,  inveterate 
cigarette  smoker,  hard  driver  of 
his  staff,  skilled  and  sure  in  his 
ability  to  spot  the  stories  which 
build  circulation.” 

Quarter-Million  Circulation 

Under  his  direction  A1  Akh¬ 
bar  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  became  the  first 
paper  in  the  Arab  world  to 
reach  a  quarter-million  circula¬ 
tion. 

Mustafa  and  Aly  Amin  — 
known  here  as  “The  Twins”  — 
have  been  in  trouble  before, 
teth  having  been  previously 
jailed.  But  officials  here  think 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  line 
lor  them. 

With  Mustafa’s  arrest  the 
paper  was  taken  over  by  Khaled 
Mohieddin  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Observers  here  note  that  it  is 
interesting  how  the  Amins  have 
managed  to  produce  a  stylish, 
spicy  newspaper  which,  al¬ 
though  following  the  govern¬ 
ment  line,  still  managed  to  peck 
at  those  in  power. 

Surprising,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  well  known  that 


Mustafa,  despite  editorials 
which  frequently  criticized  the 
VV’est,  held  view  which  favored 
sympathy  with  Western  liberal¬ 
ism,  free  enterprise  and  a  free 
press. 

• 

Heavy  Newspaper  Gains 
Shown  in  Census  Report 

Washington 

Total  receipts  for  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  in  1963 
were  $4,168  billion,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  the  level  of 
1958,  according  to  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  1963  Census  of 
Manufactures  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  19  percent  during  the 
five-year  period  while  those  of 
weekly  newspapers  increased  27 
|)ercent. 

Subscription  and  .single  copy 
.sales  of  daily  newspapers 
amountecl  to  $1,052  billion  in 
1963,  15  percent  higher  than  in 
1958,  last  previous  year  of  the 
Census.  Subscription  and  single 
copy  sales  of  weekly  newspapers 
climbed  35  percent  during  the 
period. 

Advertising  income  for  daily 
newspapers  in  1963  was  $2,655 
billion,  a  gain  of  20  percent  over 
1958  while  weekly  newspaper 
advertising  income  climbed  25 
percent  during  the  five  years  to 
a  1963  level  of  $294  million. 

The  industry  employed  305,- 
101  persons  in  1963  as  compared 
with  295,622  in  1958  and  the 
payroll  during  that  time  climbed 
from  $1.5  billion  to  $1,776  bil¬ 
lion. 

• 

Tafts  Thanked  for  Job 
In  Reporter's  Will 

Cincinnati 

Charles  Ludwig,  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Times-Star,  who  died 
recently  at  84,  left  cash  bequests 
totalling  $104,000  to  friends, 
relatives  and  charities.  Among 
them  were  $10,000  each  to  the 
United  Arts  Fund,  for  use  at  the 
Taft  Museum,  and  to  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation  to  preserve  the  birth¬ 
place  here  of  the  late  President 
Taft,  once  a  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter. 

Mr.  Ludwig,  who  retired  13 
years  ago,  said  in  his  will:  “I 
am  making  the  two  bequests  to 
express  in  some  tangible  manner 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation 
I  feel  toward  the  Taft  family 
for  the  pleasant  and  long  asso¬ 
ciation  of  over  60  years  I  had 
with  them  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star.” 

A  star  reporter,  Charley  took 
time  to  help  “cubs.”  One  of  his 
vivid  recollections  was  “slowing 
down  and  interviewing”  Henry 
Ford  while  both  were  going 
through  a  revolving  door. 
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photographic  entrejneneurs, 
and  amateur  camera-wielders 
from  the  areas  and  facilities 
set  aside  for  legitimate  news- 
gatherers.” 

As  a  word  of  advice  to  those 
who  are  not  experienced  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  major  news  cover¬ 
age,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  they  enlist  the  help  of 
newsmen  and  others  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  public  infor¬ 
mation  activities. 

“They  can  count  on  the  advice 
of  the  local  newspaper,  ladio 
and  television  executives  to  be 
l)ractical,  even-handed  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  -participating 
newsmen,”  the  Committee  says. 

“We  recommend  to  those  local 
news  executives:  On  occasions 
where  it  is  apparent  that  no 
ade<iuate  arrangements  have 
l)een  made  and  where  a  con- 
fu.sed,  disorderly  situation  could 
ensue,  one  or  more  of  the  senior 
news  representativ'es  in  the 
area  should  take  the  initiative  in 
))roposing  newsgathering  pro¬ 
cedures  that  will  l)e  fair  and 
efficient. 

“We  believe  that  such  an  ef¬ 
fort  will  not  be  taken  as  pre¬ 
sumptuous  or  officious,  but  will 
lie  welcomed  by  all  concerned.” 


Covering  Golf 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


more  than  enough  juicy  tidbits 
to  relay  to  his  readers. 

Occasionally  a  golfer,  obvi¬ 
ously  not  used  to  such  attention, 
will  talk  just  loud  enough  for 
those  closest  to  him  to  hear.  But 
not  for  long.  An  oldtimer  stand¬ 
ing  back  in  the  crowd  will  take 
about  15  seconds  of  this  and 
finally  call  out  in  disgust:  “Say 
what  is  this,  a  private  interview? 
This  is  ridiculous.  Either  let’s 
do  this  right  or  let’s  not  do  it 
at  all!”  The  golfer  invariably 
does  it  right  for  the  rest  of  the 
interview  and  the  well-seasoned 
scribe  is  content  that  he  has 
done  his  good  deed  for  the  day. 

Thank  You,  Gentlemen! 

When  the  golfer  gets  no  more 
questions,  he  thanks  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  and  excuses 
himself.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
will  turn  to  another  gentleman, 
perhaps  someone  he  doesn’t  even 
know,  and  will  ask:  “What  was 
the  name  of  that  town  he  said 
he  came  from?”  The  other 
gentleman  will  flip  back  three 
pages  in  his  notebook  and  say 
obligingly:  “Red  River  Gulch. 
He  said  he  left  there  when  he 
was  six.” 


Occasionally  a  writer  will  try 
to  intercept  the  golfer  after  the 
mass  interview  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  some  newsy,  over¬ 
looked  item.  The  next  morning, 
the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  golf 
writers  covering  the  tournament 
will  read  everybody’s  stories  but 
their  own. 

One  will  wonder  why  he  didn’t 
think  of  the  clever  lead  used  by 
Joe  Blow.  Another  will  finish 
reading  all  the  other  yarns  and 
wonder  if  everyone  else  realized 
that  his  was  by  far  the  best. 
Another  will  shudder  a  bit  and 
hope  his  editor  doesn’t  realize, 
after  having  seen  the  other 
.stories,  that  he’s  not  really  well 
versed  in  golf  after  all. 

But  all  will  forget  about  this 
morning’s  stories  the  moment  a 
l)oy  rushes  frantically  into  Press 
Headquarters  and  Len  Petrucelli 
l)icks  up  his  grease  pencil.  It’s 
time  once  again  to  cover  “live” 
the  next  round  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

• 

Exeriilive  Editor  Quits 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  NewH  and  Evening 
PreitH  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  resigned.  His  plans  are  un¬ 
certain.  Before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Morning  News  in  1959 
as  managing  editor,  Mr.  Schulte 
had  worked  for  the  Nashville 
Teviru’ssean,  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  the 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily 
News-Chief. 


Walker  Verdict  Upheld 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Second  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  here  has  affirmed  a 
judgment  of  $500,000  for  actual 
damages  in  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  former  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  against  the  Associated 
Press.  The  trial  court  set  aside 
the  jury’s  award  of  $300,000  in 
punitive  damages  because  of 
the  lack  of  proof  of  malice  in 
stories  relating  to  the  General’s 
role  during  the  race  riot  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in 
1963. 

• 

Dinner  for  Wallace 

Nat  Goldstein,  New  York 
Times  circulation  director,  re¬ 
ports  he  is  receiving  hundreds 
of  reservations  for  the  Abbie 
Wallace  Testimonial  Dinner, 
Aug.  16  in  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  York.  Individual 
subscriptions  are  $17.50.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  being  honored  on  his 
retirement  after  50  years  as  a 
newspaper  circulator,  44  of 
them  with  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers. 
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Open  Meeting 
Law  Omits 
City  Board 

CoLi’MBrs,  Ohio 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court,  there  are  times 
when  official  agencies  may  con¬ 
duct  meetinffs  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  public  or  newspaper 
reporters. 

The  court  found  specifically 
that  certain  boards  and  com¬ 
missions  are  omitted  from  the 
“open  meeting”  provisions  of 
both  state  law  and  local  ordin¬ 
ances. 

The  decision  came  in  the  case 
of  the  Beacon  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  versus  the  City  of  Akron. 

Two  of  the  newspaper’s  re- 
l)orters  had  been  barred  from 
attending:  meetings  of  the  City 
Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  City  Planning  Commission. 

In  essence  the  court  held  that 
l>oards  created  by  city  charter 
or  by  a  mayor’s  executive  order 
are  not  subject  to  a  state  open¬ 
meeting  law  or  a  similar  Akron 
ordinance  unless  the  charter 
specifies  that  they  are. 

The  court  ruled  that  if  a 
board  is  subject  either  to  the 
state  law  or  the  Akron  ordi¬ 
nance,  then  the  board  must  hold 
open  meetings,  “where  any 
action  is  taken,  which  is  required 
by  law,  rule  or  regulation  to  l)e 
recorded  in  the  minutes,  the 
journal  or  any  other  official 
record  of  the  board  .  .  .’’ 

The  court  continued  that  in 
this  case  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  subject  to  state  or 
local  open-meeting  laws.  The 
city  planning  commission,  it 
said,  is  subject  to  the  city  ordi¬ 
nance. 

• 

British  Group  Appoints 
New  General  Manager 

London 

John  L.  Barrens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of 
Westminster  Press  Provincial 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  a  group  of 
newspapers  published  outside 
London. 

Mr.  Barrons  joined  the  West¬ 
minster  Press  group  l.T  months 
ago.  He  was  formerly  with 
Provincial  Newspapers  Ltd., 
with  which  company  he  had  held 
posts  as  general  manager  of 
Nuneaton  Newspapers  Ltd., 
managing  editor  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Chronicle  &  Echo,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Everting  News. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  B.  Morrell,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  We.stminster 
Press. 


Thomson  Group  Adds 
Newspaper  in  Ohio 

Greenville,  Ohio 

The  Greenville  Daily  Advo¬ 
cate  has  been  purchased  by 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  effective  Aug.  14. 

The  purchase  at  an  undis¬ 
closed  price  was  made  from 
William  A.  Browne  III,  and 
Walter  E.  Browne  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  paper  has  been  in 
the  Browne  family  since  it  was 
founded  in  1883. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
.said  there  would  be  no  change 
in  newspaper  personnel  or 
policies. 

The  afternoon  Advocate  has 
an  11,000  circulation  and  is  the 
only  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Darks  County,  Ohio. 


S.F.  Chronicle 
Clears  Tract 
For  New  Plant 

San  Francisco 

Structures  w’ere  removed  from 
a  wide  area  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle -owned  land  this  week 
in  preparation  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  there  of  new  composing  and 
mail  room  facilities. 

The  area  of  the  new  building 
is  some  150  by  215  feet  and 
approximates  the  Chronicle’s 
present  building  except  for  a 
30  by  75-foot  corner  which  has 
not  been  acquired  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Company. 

The  development  area  is  just 
behind  the  newspaper  plant.  It 
formerly  was  occupied  by  a  gas¬ 
oline  service  station  and  small 
business  structures.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  Chronicle  during 
recent  years. 

The  newspaper  company  also 
has  extended  its  ownership  into 
property  in  a  second  tract  South 
of  the  plant.  Offices  of  Bonanza, 
the  Sunday  magazine,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  buildings 
there. 

The  present  Chronicle  plant 
was  completed  in  1924,  a  year 
before  the  death  of  M.  H.  de 
Young,  a  co-founder  of  the 
newspaper.  The  new  expansion 
is  part  of  a  program  launched 
by  Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
his  grandson. 

Construction  of  a  $5,000  000 
facility  to  house  the  Chronicle’s 
television  affiliate,  KRON-TV, 
was  launched  with  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  July  27. 
The  station’s  studios  are  located 
in  the  Chronicle  plant. 

A  three-story  building  with 
nearly  134,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  should  be  ready  for 
use  in  18  months. 


Pension  Plan 
Established; 
Also  Pay  Rise 

Chicago 

The  first  pension  plan  in  its 
history  has  been  adopted  by 
Chicago's  American.  At  the  same 
time  three-year  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  were  signed 
with  tw’o  unions,  the  Chicago 
Editorial  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Cost  of  the  pension  plan  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  American 
with  no  employe  contributions. 

Top  minimums  for  editorial 
personnel,  retroactive  to  June 
14,  are: 

Rew’rite  and  copy  readers, 
after  six  years,  $179  in  1965  and 
$190  June  14,  1966.  Reporters, 


artists  and  photographer.'  after 
five  years,  $167  in  1965  ai  .1  $175 
June  14,  1966.  The  editorial  con¬ 
tract  also  provides  for  four 
weeks  of  vacation  after  10  \  ears’ 
service. 

Advertising,  circulatidii,  ac¬ 
counting  and  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  received  a  $3.30  across 
the  board  weekly  increa.se,  with 
a  $4.50  top  category  increase  in 
1966. 

The  editorial  department  in¬ 
cluded  a  clause  covering  auto¬ 
mation,  which  reads: 

“There  shall  be  no  di.-missal 
as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  new  or  modified  processes  or 
equipment.  New  or  modified 
processes  or  equipment  which 
would  introduce  new  jobs  or 
alter  the  content  of  existing  job 
classifications  shall  not  be  put 
into  use  until  after  three 
months’  notice  to  the  union,  and 
any  reduction  in  the  work  force 
made  possible  by  such  changes 
will  be  effected  by  attrition.” 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


DEAN 
D. 

SELLERS 

served  in  the  transaction 
which  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  the 

PALO  VERDE 
VALLEY  TIMES 
Blythe,  Calif, 
to 

R.  W.  CALVERT 

Publisher  of  the 
MESA  TRIBUNE 
Mesa,  Arizona 

Sellers  sells  many  News¬ 
papers  in  the  West  and 
invites  inquiries  from 
buyers  seeking  properties 
and  from  publishers 
wanting  to  sell. 

DEAN  D.  SELLERS  i 

Newspaper  Broker  i 

625  E.  Main  Street  | 

Mesa,  Arizona. 

Also  affiliated  with 
Foothill  Associates 
130  Main  Street 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 


ANNOlJNCJiMENT.S 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
I>artnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VHniNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


NBJGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonai  contact 
sellinic. 

LEIN  raiGHNER  AGENfTY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401 


Newspafter  Training 

WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
TRAINING  WORKSHOP 

•  October  and  November  sessions 

•  Five  days  each 

•  Actual  newspaper  production 

•  E'or  manaKement  &  sales  people 

Get  details  from: 

Graphic  Arts  Research  Department 
Box  EP 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Technolojty 
Rochester,  New  York  14608 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WEB  OFFSET  TABLOIDS.  ETC. 
Newspaper  Ptg.  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park.  Fla.  .',44-6628. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.\'4‘WKpaperit  Far  Sale 

MA'ITHBW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Itiiena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  si'^eral  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
avaiialiie  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

I’hone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

coi  NTT  sn\T  Kxci.rsm:  wfekly 

located  in  prosperous  western  ranchinft 
area.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $60,000.  Price 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  Finan¬ 
cial  references,  experience  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  G.  Romneya  Dr.,  An^eim 
Calif..  92805. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Businexg  Opportunities 

Want  To  Build 
Your  Own  Newspaper? 

Substantial  men  (financially)  want 
man  with  truts  and  viitor  to  start  local 
newspaiier  as  a  weekly — and  an  excel¬ 
lent  pros|iect  to  pro  tri-weekly  rapidly — 
in  town  over  20,000,  Central  California. 
Industrial  and  farminit.  Must  l>e  able 
to  invest  $5,000,  with  riprht  to  acquire 
total  ownership.  Weak  daily  offers  no 
com jietition  —  neither  local  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  KUts.  People  anxious.  Box  188, 
hklitor  &  Publisher. 


DAII.Y  NEW.SPAPERS.  If  you  are 
not  n-ceivinpr  our  daily  newspaper  of- 
ferind-s.  write  fully  today.  We  have 
daily  availabilities  I  JACK  L.  STOLL 
b  ASSOCIATES.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd..  I»8  Anpreles,  Calif.,  90028.  ! 


PATERSON.  N.J.  WEEKLY— 3,500 
circulation.  Vast  possibility  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Total  investment:  $2,000. 
Write:  Ace  Sales,  1  Bank  St.,  Pater¬ 
son.  N.J. 


NEW.SPAPEK  .SERVICES 

Features  Arailable 

THE  .SIXTIES  is  a  male  reading  col¬ 
umn  chatty,  timely,  editorial  topics. 
For  weeklies  only.  VVm.  Wallace, 
Fraser.  N.Y.  13753. 


EXCLC'SIVE  ZONE  3  CO.  WEEKLY 
$15,000  down.  Publisher’s  Service. 
Box  3132.  Gieenslioro.  N.  C.  27402. 

TOP-NOTCH  FARM  BELT  WEEKLY. 
Fine  plant  and  buildinit.  Grossing 
$90,000  and  tfrowing.  $31,000  down 
handles.  Please  write  fully.  The  DIAL 
Asiency.  1.5C3  Nar.areth,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  49001. 

VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
grossimt  $60M  to  $150M  will  sell  for 
previous  12-month  gross  plus  20  t>ct. 
Write  all  to  Box  231,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA:  Lively 
77-year-old  weekly  with  excellent 
growth  iiotential  in  high-class  suburban 
community  "on  the  way  up,”  resort- 
agricultural  urea.  Ideal  for  young 
husband/wife  team  but  experience  is 
essential.  Owner  retiring  from  active 
newspaiier  work.  2500  circulation  :  1964 
gross  $33,250 :  no  print  shop  lait  printed 
locally  under  agreement.  $30,000.  Box 
229,  Eilitor  &  1‘ublisher. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHER  will  sell  1/3  i 
to  40%  of  stock  in  high  potential 
$250M  near  daily  for  $35,000  to  $45,000  : 
down.  Must  qualify  on  adv  and  busi-  ; 
ness  management  experience.  Send  re-  | 
sume  and  creilit  references  to  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  Publishers  Press 
Building,  1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver, 
(kilo.,  80202. 

ISeicspapers  If'anted 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
with  outstanding  community,  newspa¬ 
per  service  record,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inqu'cies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1972.  Editor  &  Publisher 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  small  ilaily  or  lively  weekly. 
Willing  to  buy  all.  part  or  lease.  Box 
183,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Out-af-Print  lt€Htks 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED  | 
H.B.  Peilersen  &  Co..  Bookseller,  Box  i 
116,  217  W.  18  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  i 

PuMicatians  Far  Sale  ' 

business  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  zone  I 
4.  Price  $15,000 — $5,000  down.  Owner.  I 
Box  227.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  right  man. 
Small  investment  will  own  part  or  all 
of  growing  shopiier  in  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  town.  Bo.\  261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLICATION  PRINTS  22  shoppers 
and  pai>er8,  commercial  printing,  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset.  A.  C.  Santo,  840 
Nottingham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  Mlitorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  3151 .  .San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaiwr  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Ex|)ert  .Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspairer  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EIIW'ARDS  TRANShER 
Ctt.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

EREfTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
.Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Campasing  Ritam 

FOR  .SALE:  *18  Linotype:  *21301  1 
Pot  llOV  (Microstat  control);  Motor  V  | 
Belt  Drive.  110  volts:  Star  Selector-  | 
matic  quailder:  3 — UA  molds:  1 — 12-  | 
point  recesserl  molil;  Jordan  Metal  , 
Feerler ;  1  Magazine:  New  and  used 
parts  —  $300.00.  To  lie  pricerl  at 
$2200.00.  Island  Industries,  Inc.,  Vash- 
on,  W:ish.,  98010. 


ETIIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
14-pt.  Commercial  face.  Available  im- 
merliately.  New.  factory  guarantee. 
Coded  for  motorized  tape  punch.  Price 
$3.183- cash,  terms  or  lease  arrange-  | 
ment.  Peninsula  Press.  128  W,  Market 
St.,  Salisbury,  Md.  Code  301-749-3732. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPEIR  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  UnitecI  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

MODEL  5  LINO:  Model  X  Intertype; 
Job  Presses :  Proof  Press :  ’Thrifty 
E7fty  Triumph  Saw;  Lino  Mats;  Mag¬ 
azines.  Superior  Ptg.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWE.ST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
t>erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harris  Offset  Newspaper  Press  &  Folder 
(Cheshire  Mailers  for  Mag.  &  Newspaper 
Simi-Cyl.  Routers  22%  &  23A 
Goss  Anti  Eviction  Units — 23A  &  reels 
6.  Unit  Goss  arch  22%  cutoff,  w/2C 
Humps 

32  Page  Goss,  4  plate  wide  22%  w/ 
stereo 

E’lat  shavers.  Mat  roller.  Proof  Press 
24  i>age  Scott  w/ Folder  &  .Stereo 
20  LST  Harris  Offset  35x45 
100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
75s  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers.  sell 
.separate  or  twinned. 

Various  size  motors  &  controllers 
Clyboum  20  29x45. 

3/Knife  trimmer 

EViden  Justowriter,  Varityjrer. 

IBM  Executive  typewriters 
TTS  Puncher  &  setters 

All  types  of  Letterpress  & 
Newspaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell — or  Trade 
Movinij  (S'  Rebuilding 

Ability  Piq.  Equip.  &  Service  Co..  Inc. 
725  South  IleaEborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Phono  427-7366 


DEK-A-TUBE 
16-Page  Press 

Vacuum  Casting  Box 
Boring  Machine 
Router  &  Chases 
Eilectric  Melting  Pot 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

4i0  IjCxinKton  Ave,,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


MODKL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS,  Sit  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
H|>eed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run> 
ninjr  on  65"  stock,  (’an  lie  seen  in 
operation.  (TianKinsr  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity,  (’ontaot: 

Henry  B.  Reiley.  Jr.. 

SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders— 9  Reverses 
-Balloon  E’ormer. — ^Skip  Slitter — E)nd 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHUL^N  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEJBDLINER 
4-units.  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  I-IOO  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


ONE  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset 
Press.  Model  V-15,  ser.  #  CW206AC. 
complete  with  folder  and  quarterfold, 
infe^  device,  36",  16  months  old,  less 
than  30,000  lbs.  of  paper  printed  on 
this  press.  Like  new.  $21,500.00.  Mc- 
Garry  Ptg.  Go..  Crookston,  Minnesota 
56716. 


PI’TTSBURG  POST-DISPATCH.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Calif.,  has  purchased  Cottrell 
Model  15.  Elxcellent  Model  “E?’  Duplex, 
Serial  E)-1645.  available  October.  Cot¬ 
trell  Co.,  886  Bryant  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  Call  collect:  Dick  Bell 
(AO  415)  431-8958. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

>4.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour— accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  C5ty 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  406)  CB  6-8841. 


HOE  Model  FOL  903  20-page  semi- 
cylindrical  press  in  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  four  control  stations  adapt¬ 
able  to  spot  color.  Best  offer  takes  it. 
Contact:  Ashland  Daily  Press,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.,  54806. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23 A,  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder.  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions. 
Wood  EHecto-tab  pasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  2371r.  Arch  Tyjie,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Cun  lie 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  lie  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Tyiie,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  ’Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


8  pg.  top  desk  for  Duple.x  Tubular. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  t>osition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  76,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  i>lease. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REa*RESElNTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATT!  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22% "  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPEIR  PRESSES 
OOMPLEme  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STTaiEO  EQUIPMEadT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Ei  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


CUTLE21-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTTf  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Elrectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  URBANITE  3-  or  4-UNIT 
PRESS,  for  export.  EPCXJ.  31-28 
Queens  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.— 11101. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION 
at  a  Pacific  Northwest  State  College 
nine  month  contract.  $S.OOO.  M.A.  or 
M.S.  necessary.  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Administrative 

ASSISTANT  PtTBLISHDfO  DlRECTOIl 
Midwest  publisher  of  trade  maftazines 
needs  top  calit>er  executive  to  function 
as  Marketinf?  Director.  Should  have 
proven  record  in  sales,  sales  supervis¬ 
ion,  market  research  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for 
srrowth.  Attractive  fringe  packafte. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBLISHER 

Needed  for  a  Miami  Herald  subsid¬ 
iary,  The  Miami  Beach  Sun  ...  a 
growinfr  afternoon  community  daily  in 
a  comi»etitive  marketplace.  It  requires 
airirressive  leadership  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  public  relations  and  partic¬ 
ipation  in  community  affairs.  News/Eid- 
itorial  training  and  exr>erience  will  be 
essential  but  a  knowledge  of  business 
affairs  will  lie  an  asset.  Stock  partic¬ 
ipation  available  and  income  includes 
profit  incentive.  For  the  riaht  man, 
this  can  provide  a  stepping  stone  to 
broadene<i  responsibilities  within  the 
KniRrht  Newspaiwr  Organization.  Write 
full  details  of  eclucation  and  experience 
to:  Personnel  Director.  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald.  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami.  Florida 
33101.  All  replies  confidential. 

PUBLISHER’S  SEICRETARY.  Perm¬ 
anent  iK>sition  with  unlimited  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  for  flexible, 
career-minded  jrirl  l»etween  22-30.  Must 
be  able  to  work  under  pressure  for  a 
young,  dynamic,  exacting  “perfection¬ 
ist**.  Position  requires  resourcefulness, 
dependability  and  a  minimum  of  3 
years'  fully  qualified  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience.  Neatness  and  well  groomed 
appearance  a  must.  Good  starting 
salary  and  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  References  re<iuiied.  Address  in¬ 
itial  inquiry  to  Publisher’s  Secretary, 
2600  Wilshire  Blvd..  Suite  521,  Los 
Angeles.  California  90057.  Application 
forms  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Circulation 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

This  is  a  new  position  with  im. 
portant  trrowth  i>otential  at  even- 
inif  |>aper  in  the  competitive  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chart  Area  2.  Present  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  adequate  for  the  right  man 
to  make  an  excellent  showing. 
State  salary  requirements  in  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  264,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPEIRIENCEID  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  exi>erience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
wlary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected. 

WORKING  MANAGER.  MIDWEST 
Must  know  Little  Merchant,  ABC; 
solid  background  on  smaller  paper. 
20,000  circulation  in  .20.000  city,  large 
trade  area  and  potential.  $125  will 
grow  for  producer.  New  plant;  in¬ 
surance,  retirement.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  family,  references.  Box  251,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases,  including  ABC  record 
keeping,  for  small  Rocky  Mountain 
daily.  News,  Worlarvd,  Wyo. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Full  charge 
opportunity  in  fast-growing  southern 
Calif,  daily,  now  at  29,000.  Must  be 
•xiwrienced.  Ideal  living  and  working 
conditions  with  newspatier  group.  Re¬ 
sume.  salary  requirements  to  Box  100, 
ESditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEUIIATE  OPPORTUNITY— Retail 
Ativertising  Department  of  large  grow¬ 
ing  metroixditan  daily.  Highly  com- 
I>etitive  situation.  Prefer  young  man 
with  some  experience  calling  on  De¬ 
partment  store  accounts,  iwrticularly 
at  merchandise  manager  and  buyer 
level.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Good  company  benefits.  Zone  2. 
Write  Box  170,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
all  details  in  first  letter. 

AD  MANAGER  small  Illinois  daily. 
Profit-sharing  and  i>ension.  Box  211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  has 
ideas  and  can  lie  help>ul  to  advertisers. 
Lot’s  of  opiKirtunity.  Alaska's  Only 
Morning  newspaiier  and  Alaska's  Only 
Sunday  newspaiier.  Write  Paul  E.  Lee, 
P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
99501. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  experienced 
display  salesman.  Layout  ability — shop¬ 
ping  center  liackground.  Salary  open — 
one  newspaiier.  Direct  replies  to:  Joe 
Leiio.  Advtg.  Mgr.,  Lima  News,  121 
E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 

SALESMAN,  preferably  with  daily  ex- 
lierience.  for  aggressive  tri-weekly  op¬ 
eration  with  supplement.  Permanent 
position  in  Ixximing  section.  I'or  inter¬ 
view  write:  Publisher.  The  Observer- 
News-Enterprise,  Newton,  N.C.  28605. 

ARE  YOU  AN 
EXPERIENCED 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  I 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  ' 

Immediate  iqiening — Northern  New 
Jersey  daily  in  growing  competitive  ; 
market,  75,000  plus  circulation. 

Job  requires  at  least  5  years’  expe-  i 
rience  successfully  suiiervising  display  ^ 
salesmen  in  a  competitive  daily  market.  I 
I  Top  opiKirtunity  for  it2  man  on  large 
;  |ia|ier  who's  ready  for  his  own  ilepart- 
ment.  | 

'  Prefer  college  degree  with  marketing  ! 

I  and  business  management  major.  Sal-  I 
ary  and  lienefits  commensurate  with  ’ 
exiierience. 

Send  resume  of  accomplishments,  in-  j 
eluding  salary,  to  Box  260,  Editor  &  • 

;  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Combination  advertising  I 
salesman-reiiorter.  J-grod  ilesireil.  Ex¬ 
iierience  not  necessary.  Gooil  starting  ' 
salary.  Lively  daily,  Elko,  Nevada. 
Call  collect:  738-3118. 

Editorial 

GEa^ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
exiierienced.  Nights.  New  Jersey  daily  | 
in  N.Y.  metropolitan  area.  Excellent  | 
fringes — company  paid  iiension  plan.  , 
Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

DESK  MAN  wanted  by  48.000  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Pay  starts  at  | 
$158.00  for  37'4  hour  week.  Send  full  i 
resume  to  Box  111,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

REPORTERS,  DESKMAN  —  Kentucky  ^ 
afternoon  daily;  fast-growing  town. 
Background.  Box  102,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


with  a  proven  record  of  perform¬ 
ance?  If  so,  we  have  a  promising 
opening  on  our  staff.  Our  papers 
(morning-afternoon  &  Sunday) 
have  a  combined  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  230,000  in  Chart  Area  8; 
this  is  a  progressive,  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  We  offer  good  salary  and  bonus 
as  well  as  liberal  pension,  insurance 
and  other  benefits. 


Write  giving  background 
and  qualitications  to: 


Box  190 


Editor  &  Publisher 


I  OUR  #1  MAN  IS  RETIRING 
We're  looking  for  a  top-flight  advertis- 
j  ing  man  to  handle  some  of  this  paper’s 
j  best  accounts,  ^lary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience,  plus  all 
!  fringe  lienefits  and  profit-sharing.  13.- 
i  400  P.M.  offset  daily  located  between 
{  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City.  Send 
outline  of  experience  to;  Clark  Nelson. 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  N.J.  08360. 

I  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY' 
to  join  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  suburban  newspaper  groups  as 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I  We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  sales- 
J  minded  dynamo  to  direct  and  inspire 
^  12-member  staff  serving  eight  editions 
with  combined  saturation  circulation  of 
'  over  147.336  in  one  of  America’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  cities.  Salary  open.  Plenty 
of  fringe  benefits  and  an  unlimited 
future  for  the  right  man.  Must  have 
'  some  weekly  experience. 

Write — Phone — Wire 
Wes  Kreger,  General  Manager 
The  Siiectator  Newspapers 
2465  W.  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Phone  area  code  614-274-1155 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in 
EJ&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 

AD  MANAGER  WANTED  for  5-day 
daily  in  college  town  35  miles  from 
Kansas  City.  Layout  skill  required. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  expected. 
Box  288.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  j 

Top  man  wanted  for  sports  depart- 
'  ment.  Need  young,  active  editor  whose  > 
references  will  check  A-1.  Must  have 
strong  copy  reading  and  sports  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest.  Good  academic 
background  essential.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C.  : 
20005.  I 

CONSISTENT  AWARD-WINNING  60.-  j 
^  000  a.m.  daily  needs  a  sharp  general  I 
assignment  reporter  with  2  to  5  years  I 
experience  to  replace  one  that  has  been  { 
,  promoted.  NEWS  was  1965  winner  of  I 
NEA  General  Excellence  Award.  Pull 
I  details  first  letter.  All  replies  confi- 
I  dential.  Write:  Personnel  Mgr.,  Sa- 
<  vannah  Morning  News.  Savannah,  Ga., 
j  31402. 

I  EDITOR  WANTED  for  10.000  circula- 
I  tion  6-day  daily.  Zone  5.  Modern  plant. 

:  Local  ownership.  Send  complete  re- 
1  sume  of  experience  and  present  sal-  i 
I  ary.  Box  152,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ' 

^  CXIMBINA’nON  COPY  EDITOR- 
SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS  WRITER 
for  10.000  enterprising  daily.  Salary 
according  to  experience.  Minimum  ac¬ 
ceptable:  l-year  experience  or  top  J- 
grad.  Send  resume  including  salary, 

I  references,  to:  Robert  W.  McCreanor, 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Times,  West  War- 
I  wick.  R.I..  02893. 

!  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  REPORTER 
;  nights.  New  Jersey  daily.  Elxcellent 
'  fringes,  company-paid  pension  plan. 

'  Box  182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

On  A  Gannett  Newspaper  | 

'■  Jobs  as  reporter  or  desk  man  are  open  i 
on  several  of  the  largest  prize-winning 
Gannett  newspapers.  So  why  settle  for 
less?  Elxcellent  pay;  ideal  cities  for 
family-rearing;  generous  benefits  pro¬ 
gram:  opportunity  fer  advancement. 

!  Write,  giving  full  details,  to:  J.  N. 
Freudenberger.  505  Gannett  Newspap-  ; 
ers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York  14614. 


REPORTER  capable  of  growing  into 
managing  editor’s  res|)onsibilitie<i  over 
a  few  years  on  13.500  6-day  evening 
daily  in  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
attractive.  faster  growing,  county 
seats.  Prefer  Pennsylvania  or  Mary¬ 
land  college  graduate  with  5-10  years 
versatile  experience.  Starting  -.alary 
$6,000  range.  Write  Box  158,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  on  3-man  staff  for 
growing  Big-Ten  afternoon  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Prefer  college 
graduate  with  small  daily  exierienoe. 
Box  150,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  STAFFER  for  Sun- 
day  60,000  and  P.M.  47.000.  Capital 
city,  university — 160,000  population.  J- 
School  graduate  preferred,  strong  Eki- 
glish  major  with  experience  consiilered. 
Midwesterner  preferretl.  In  addition  to 
routine,  makeup  and  feature  work  im¬ 
portant.  40-hour  week  ;  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  fringe  lienefits.  Position 
open  August  15.  Send  application  to: 
Helen  Haggle,  Women’s  News  Eklitor, 
Lincoln  Journal,  Box  588,  Lincoln, 
Nehr.,  6R50I. 

COMBINA'nON  MAN  for  reporting, 
editiong  and  layout  on  East  Tennesses 
morning  daily.  Will  consider  young 
man  with  limited  experience  who  has 
proven  ability.  Five-day  week,  variety 
of  jobs  on  a  progressive,  wide-awake 
paper  in  a  prosperous  mountain  region. 
Write:  Fritz  'Wirt,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
News. 

(X)PY  EDITOR-REPORTER 
Afternoon  daily,  comfortably  over  100,- 
000  on  Elastern  Seaboard,  seeks  man  in 
either  category.  Must  have  5  or  6  years 
in  daily  or  with  wire  service — good  ed¬ 
ucation — and  a  desire  to  learn.  Good 
pay,  liberal  benefits  in  one  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  news  areas  in  the  nation.  Write 
Box  215,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Capital  daily  has  immediate  opening 
for  experienced  copy  editor.  Good  pay 
and  benefits;  university  city.  Write: 
Managing  Ekl..  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

EXPANDING  GROUP  of  prestige  ABO 
suburban  newspapers  has  opening  for 
experienced  young  newsman  to  assume 
responsibility  for  local  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  in  two  of  16  editions. 
Top  optiortunity  for  individual  editor¬ 
ial  excellence  within  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Vigorous  editorial  policy, 
award-winning  33-man  staff,  new  of¬ 
fices.  many  company  lienefits.  Starting 
salary  depending  on  education,  ex¬ 
perience  with  8teppe<1-up  pay  increases 
based  on  mer't.  Send  full  resume,  any 
clips  to  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive 
Elditor,  Paddock  Publications,  Ine„ 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60004. 

EXPERIE24CED  REPORTER  who 
.seeks  to  move  up  to  better  pay  and 
bigger  opportunity.  Zone  2.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER 

Prefer  younger  reporter  with  one  to 
three  years’  experience  on  smaller  mid¬ 
west  daily  paiier.  Consider  recent  col¬ 
lege  graduate  or  one  soon  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  military  service.  Assign¬ 
ment  and  starting  salary  dependent  on 
ability  and  experience. 

Write  Personnel  Department 
Rockford  Register-Republic 
Rockford,  Illinois  61105 

GENERAL  REPORTER  who  wanU  to 
learn — and  work  with  a  young  staff. 
We  are  offset  in  a  booming  area.  Must 
be  hard-nosed  and  willing  to  work. 
Pay  depends  upon  ability.  Contact:  Pat 
Matison,  c/o  Belvidere  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidoro, 
HI.  61008. 


6-DAY  EARLY  AFTERNOON  PAPER  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  4,000  clrc- 
in  county  seat  town  near  recreational  '  ulation  weekly  newspaper  in  growing 
coastal  area  wants  sober,  reliable  desk  I  community  with  two  colleges.  Perm- 
man.  No  photography  or  reporting:  anent.  Good  future.  Write  detmls. 
working  conditions  good.  Sun-Journal,  George  R.  Little.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Courier- 
New  Bern,  N.C.  28561.  '  Freeman.  Potsdam,  N.Y.  13676. 

EDITOR  Oi  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1965 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MAIJ'J  AND  FFMALE  REPORTERS 
One  of  each  for  15,000  afternoon  daily, 
zime  2.  Male:  ireneral  reporting:  fe¬ 
male:  Mcial  reporting  and  fill  in  on 
dMk.  Ilox  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
CAIIFORNIA  CONSlTilER  MAGAZINE 
in  the  home  and  home  service  fields 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor. 
Most  lie  highly  experienced,  high- 
salarKHl,  imaginative,  good  writer,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 
things.  Send  complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Publisher.  2600  Wilshire 
Blt^.,  Los  Angeles,  California  90067. 
All  applications  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  State  salary  required. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  (4.500)  Imt 
lively  north  central  Ohio  daily.  Grow¬ 
ing  industrial  community — major  un¬ 
iversity  campus  opening  '66.  Handle 
wire,  front  page  and  sports  layout, 
etc.  fJootl  opportunity  for  J-grad  with 
couple  years’  experience,  or  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  ready  to  move.  Send  full  resume 
to:  Publisher.  The  Daily  Globe,  Shel¬ 
by,  Ohio  44876. 


REPORTER-DESK  MAN.  Prefer  man 
with  some  college  experience.  Group 
insurance — other  liberal  fringes.  Start 
to  work  at  once.  To  assume  title  of 
Oty  Editor  in  short  time.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS 
Afternoon  newspaper  with  national 
reputation  is  interested  in  receiving  ap¬ 
plications  for  positions  as  general-as¬ 
signment  reporters  and  copy  editors ; 
also  seeks  reporter  in  the  field  of  TV 
and  the  arts.  We  prefer  young  men  or 
women,  college  graduates,  with  two 
years  or  more  experience.  Excellent 
working  climate  and  employee  l>enefits. 
Write  Box  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPOR’TUNITY  for  a  copy 
reader  who  wants  to  do  some  writing. 
Midwest.  $160.  Pox  218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT— Zone  7 
CMtropolitan  morning-evening-Sunday 
needs  talented  young  woman  for  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  its  women’s  pages.  Edit¬ 
ing  and  make-up  experience  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  210. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER  OR  EDITOR 
Leading  afternoon  daily  is  looking 
for  a  capable  women’s  writer — pre¬ 
ferably  a  young  woman  with  general 
news  experience  who  might  become 
women’s  editor.  She  should  be  a  good 
writer  who  also  knows  editing  and 
layout — with  a  clear  knowledge  of  home 
and  family  interests,  the  ability  to  get 
things  done,  and  a  devotion  to  lively, 
inUdligent  newspapering.  Write  Box 
19$,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR :  Entrance  salary 
$9066.  Periodic  increases  to  $11,879.60. 
Salary  includes  additives  authorized 
for  U.S.  citizens.  ’The  Panama  Canal 
Oompany,  an  overseas  U.S.  Government 
agency,  is  seeking  a  well  qualified  and 
experienced  U.S,  citizen  with  extensive 
experience  in  writing  for  news  media 
and  combining  ideas  and  know-how  in 
writing,  editing  and  layout.  Minimum 
requirements  are  three  years  of  gen¬ 
eral  experience  and  three  years  of 
specialized  experience. 

Information  regarding  fringe  benefits 
available  on  request.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment.  Position  is 
in  the  career  service.  Primary  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  those  with  vet¬ 
eran’s  preference. 

Send  completed  Standard  Form  67  to 
the  Oanal  Zone  Central  Iknployment 
Office,  Drawer  2008,  Balboa  Heights, 
CWnal  Zone.  Forms  may  be  obtained  at 
any  federal  agency  and  at  first  and 
ssoond  class  post  offices. 

rVw  additional  information  write  to 
Personnel  Director,  Panama  Oanal 
Company,  Box  2012,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone. 


young  NEWSPAPERMAN  who  is  ex¬ 
pert  writer  and  editor  for  instructor- 
ship  in  major  journalism  school.  Sal- 
ery,  $8800— $10,000.  Box  202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HKLP  WANTED 


Editorial 

COPY  EDITOR  to  handle  sporU  make¬ 
up,  headlining,  etc.  No  outside  sports 
coverage.  Need  experienced  “inside 
man,”  or  will  train  man  for  sports 
desk  work.  Write  full  particulars  (don’t 
l>hnne)  to:  Itobert  B.  Smith,  General 
Mgr.,  Daily  Press,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23607. 


(XIPYREADER  —  Fully  exi>erienced 
man  for  universal  desk  of  combination 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Immediate  and 
excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary — 
outstanding  employe  lienefits. — 35-hour 
week.  Reply  in  confidence  stating  age, 
work  exiwrience,  marital  status,  salary 
ilesiretl  and  references  to  Box  255, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — Findlay,  Ohio  morning 
daily  of  23,000  circulation  offers  op- 
Iiortunity  for  J-school  graduate  who 
would  like  to  combine  some  reporting 
with  ilesk  work.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  lienefits  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Write  Managing  Editor,  The 
Republican  -  Courier,  Findlay.  Ohio 
45840. 


EDITOR  with  reporting  and  iihoto- 
graphy  experience  to  handle  news  side 
of  good,  big  county-seat  weekly  located 
in  West  Central  Illinois.  Job  open  now; 
liermanent.  For  further  iletails  write: 
The  'Times  liecord,  Aledo,  Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 


Prize-winning,  medium-sized,  combin¬ 
ation  dailies  in  Chart  Area  4  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  executive  ed¬ 
itor  who  will  join  a  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Must  he 
mature  individual  with  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  overall  operations  of  two  news 
staffs,  photo  department,  library  and 
editorial  writers.  This  position  also 
calls  for  an  individual  who  has  a 
strong  interest  in  community  activities. 

Our  newspapers  are  independent  and 
conservative,  and  we  would  prefer  an 
individual  with  a  southern  background. 
Excellent  salary,  iiension  plan,  group, 
health  and  life  insurance.  Fine  school 
system  including  four-year  college, 
(jultural  and  recreational  facilities  are 
unexcelled.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  262.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
age,  experience,  education  and  political 
philosophies.  All  replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 


FASHION  EDITOR  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  women’s  news  department. 
Ebccellent  immediate  opportunities  with 
long-range  possibilities.  Ideal  working 
conditions  in  thriving  east  coast  com¬ 
munity-over  ^  million  population  in 
circulation  area.  You  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  salary  and  employe 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stating 
age,  marital  status,  education,  complete 
work  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  after¬ 
noon  daily  seeks  reporter.  Prefer  I 
year’s  experience.  Good  learning  spot 
to  develop  into  all-around  newsman ; 
will  teach  photo,  desk.  Reply  including 
salary  desired,  to  Box  269,  Editor  & 
Pubisher, 


REPORTER — Excellent  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  expanding  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  2.  Night  hours,  must  have 
car,  draft  exemption  and  deep  com¬ 
mitment  to  newspaper.  No  “experience 
seekers”  need  apply.  We  want  career 
journalists,  even  if  that  career  is  in 
its  infancy.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  preferably  with  camera 
experience,  for  general  assignment  in 
northern  lakes  region  of  Wisconsin. 
Limited  experience  acceptable  if  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  energy  and  imagin- 
ntion.  Give  details,  references.  C.  G. 
Ferris,  The  News,  Rhinelander.  Wis. 
54501. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  in  rapidly- 
growing  area.  Contact:  Herb  Hames, 
News-’Tribune,  LaSalle,  Illinois  61301. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  l>eginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60603 


SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  immedi¬ 
ately.  Enthusiasm  more  important  than 
experience.  Full  charge  with  coverage  | 
in  strong  semi-suburban  area  where  '• 
Iirep  athletics  rate  high  with  reader.  | 
Photo  experience  helpful.  Contact:  Don 
Brown,  Editor.  Daily  Tribune,  Madera. 
Calif.  93637.  Call:  (AC  209)  674-2424, 

SWING  DESKMAN  for  progressive  i 
upstate  New  York  morning  daily,  to  | 
handle  city,  wire  and  state  desks  on 
succeeding  nights.  The  job  calls  for 
judgment,  flexibility.  knowle<lge  of 
make-up.  ability  to  handle  reporters, 
and  respect  for  deadlines.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  excellent.  Write  full 
details  and  salary  required  in  first 
letter.  Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Major  midwestem  university  is  seeking 
an  experienced  writer  with  journalistic 
background  to  assist  in  preparation  of 
brochures,  letters,  speeches,  memo¬ 
randa.  etc.,  for  its  public  affairs  ac¬ 
tivities,  Candidates  should  have  broad 
knowledge  of  academic  disciplines  and 
understanding  of  academic  community. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
exciting  research  and  teaching  projects 
in  a  major  center  of  learning.  Profes¬ 
sional  salary.  One  month’s  vacation. 
An  £lqual  Opportunity  Employer.  Ap¬ 
plicants  write  to:  Box  242,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  loanee 

REPORTERS.  PHOTOGS,  WRITERS 
wanted  for  stringer  work.  Chart  Area 
9.  Good  money  feature  assignments. 
Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 
Author  A  Journalist,  America’s  fore¬ 
most  writing  magazine,  is  changing  its 
editorial  emphasis  to  serve  newsmen  j 
who  write  “extra”  for  money.  Larston  i 
D.  Farrar,  the  new  publisher,  a  notable 
newspaperman,  knows  every  trick  of  the 
trade.  You  can  get  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Author  A  Journalist  and  a  free  book. 
Successful  Writers  and  How  They  Work 
($4.95  retaU  value)  for  only  $5.  Send 
check  and  mail  information  to  Author  a 
Journalist,  1030  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Get  in  the 
knowl  Get  into  the  profits  you  can 
make  by  “extra”  writing! 


WANT  OONTROVERSIAL,  exciting 
feature  stories,  with  photos.  Send 
samples  and  prices  to-  Vincent  Sor- 
ren  Jr.,  National  Informer,  1256  S. 
Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60623. 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny.  Box  228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CASH-IN  on  money-making  potential 
of  new  Gebbie  House  Magazine  Di¬ 
rectory.  1965  edition  lists  mure  than 
4,000  company  publications,  their  ed¬ 
itors,  interests,  what  they  buy  what 
they  pay.  Cross-indexed  for  instant 
reference.  Absolutely  essential  for 
writers,  freelancers,  cartoonistib  photog¬ 
raphers.  Shows  how  to  increase  the 
wordsmith’s  pixifit  opportunities,  how 
to  get  twice  the  exposure  of  all  U.S. 
newspapers.  Send  today  for  colorful 
brochure  and  10-day  Free  Trial  order 
card  to:  GEBBIE  DIRECTORY, 
P.O.  Box  1111  (E).  Sioux  City,  la. 
51102. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor 
P.O.  Box  530,  North  Hollsrwood,  Calif. 


CARTOONIST  for  highbrow  trade 
magazine:  cartoons  of  stockbrokers  and 
security  selling  situations  for  security 
industry.  Would  consider  comic  strip. 
Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  233  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1965 


HELP  WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — exiierienoed  or  beginners. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  Stats 
Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

Operators-Maehinists 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
to  work  nights.  Must  be  able  to  set 
ads  with  no  markup.  Phone  or  write: 
lies  Plaines  Pub.  Co.,  777  Pearson  St., 
Des  Plaines,  III.  Phone  (AC  312  )  824- 
111.  Ask  for  Herman  Herzog. 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY-TRAINED 
OPICRATOR-PRINTER 
for  Alaskan  weekly  in  heart  of  big 
game  and  fishing  country.  Roll  fed 
duplex  Kelly  B,  Kluge  and  snapper. 
E’our-man  back  shop ;  foreman’s  job 
o|>en.  Top  wages  for  top  man.  (Tieech- 
aka  News,  Drawer  O,  Kenai,  Alaska 


UNO-FILM  KEYBOARD  OPE31ATOR. 
or  equivalent  experience  on  related 
equipment.  Will  train.  Tremendous  op¬ 
portunity.  Call  (212)  .345-3833  or  write 
Box  212,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertiea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  3  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  ped  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
In  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EEP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Pi^le  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rate 
8Se  per  lino 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR6SS: 

EliP  classified  advcrtisini  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (sea 
rat  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  exampit 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  bo 
billed  at  10  times  tho  classified  lino 
rat,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14^nt 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement-— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display  ”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  Taoedoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publishw  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLem  2-7050 
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PRESS  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


PRESS  ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Required 
For  Position  Of 
PRINTING 
CONSULTANT 


with  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
As  a  senior  member  of 
Mill  Management  will 
act  as  liaison  between 
manufacturer  and  news¬ 
print  customers.  Expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Newsprint 
Press  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Foreman 
required.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Liberal  and 
extensive  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  program.  All  re¬ 
plies  handled  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Send 
detailed  resume  to 


Box  131, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


COMBINATION  PRiSS-STEREO.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  preferred:  mechanical 
or  machinist  backgrround  desirable.  39 
hours,  nights.  Profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment,  medical  and  life  insurance.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Scale  commensurate 
with  experience.  Burlington  (Ver¬ 
mont)  Free  Press. 

WANTE3),  experienced  combination 
stereo-pressman  for  Goss  40-page  Uni¬ 
versal.  40-hr.  week  and  overtime.  Paid 
vacation,  group  life,  hospitalisation 
and  major  medical  benefits,  and  com¬ 
pany  paid  pension  plan.  Open  shop.  | 
Contact  Business  Manager.  The  Al-  I 
bany  Herald.  P.O,  Box  48,  Albany,  | 
Georgia.  31702. 


Want  a  Good  Salary 
PLUS  a  Bonus  For 
Operating  Our 
Composing  Room? 

If  you  are  aggressive,  willing  to 
work  hard  to  establish  the  controls 
and  strict  supervision  that  a  good 
composing  room  operation  requires 
— and  want  to  earn  the  opportunity 
to  move  ahead  with  a  growing 
outfit  .  .  .  you're  our  man.  Write 
Box  IBS,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for 
Interview. 

COMPO.SING  R(MJM  hXlREMAN  — 
Must  have  full  knowledge  of  TTS  oi>- 
erations.  Complete  experience  and 
leadership  required  to  head  up  14-man 
union  shop.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Northern  Illinois  location.  Box 
265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Froductiun 


AD  FOREIMAN  for  Southern  daily, 
with  experience  in  hot  and  cold  type 
processes.  Ample  opportunity  for 
vancement  plus  many  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  135,  Editor  As  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
one  of  the  South's  fastest-growing 
I  small  dailies.  Must  have  cold-type  anti 
offset  experience.  Box  245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Promotion 

ASSISTANT  CIR.  PRO.  MANAGER 
for  major  Chicago  ilaily,  Experiencetl 
in  carrier  boy,  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion.  Will  consider  man  with 
previous  experience  on  small  city 
I>aper.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
age,  references,  salary  desired.  Box 
267,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING 
PROMO'nON  SPECIALIST 
Opitortunity  on  large  metroiiol- 
itan  Elast  Co^t  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  more  than  a  million  individual 
want  ads  yearly.  Should  know  all 
phases  of  classifietl  promotion  .  .  . 
in-paper  ads,  direct  mail,  radio- 
tv  and  presentations.  Ability  to 
plan,  write  and  follow  through  is 
essential.  Box  232,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRIME  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
self-starter  who  knows  newspaiiers, 
believes  in  promotion,  is  comfortable 
in  public,  can  direct,  can  follow 
through,  is  energetic,  ambitious,  eager 
to  learn  and  wants  to  become  associ- 
'  ated  with  a  growing  new8pai>er  organ- 
,  ization.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and 
,  salary  requirements  to  Box  250,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

I  Public  Relations 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  public 
relations  offices  in  major  university 
communities  in  Areas  1,  2,  5  and  9. 
College  fraternity  graduate  preferred. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  142,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMA'nON  position  open 
for  a  young,  experienced  man  as 
"Forestry  Information  Administrator" 
in  a  large  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
in  Northern  Lower  Michigan.  Work  in¬ 
cludes  writing,  photography,  publicity, 
publications  and  news  releases.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  Michigan's  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Good  pay  and  living 
conditions  in  a  community  of  10.000. 
Box  205,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


INFORMATION 

PRESS-OFFICER 

required  by 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consulate-General, 

1005  World  Trade  Center 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

The  i)ost  offers  interest,  travel  and 
prospects  to  an  energetic  iterson  with 
experience  in  press,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion.  Good  knowledge  of  Britain  re¬ 
quired  together  with  the  ability  to  put 
Uie  British  viewpoint  to  Americans. 

Salary  from  $535.00  depending  on  age, 
qualifications  and  ability,  tax  free  in 
the  rase  of  British  subjects.  Dependent 
allowances.  Pension  and  Medical  In¬ 
surance  plan.  E'our  weeks  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  on  full  pay. 

Applications  in  writing  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  to  date  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  the  British 
Consulate-General,  at  the  address  given 
above. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Major  international  corporation  needs 
versatile  young  writer  for  Zone  3  di-  i 
visional  headqutu-ters.  Top  opportunity  ; 
for  ambitious  man  in  expanding  P  R 
dept,  of  exciting  growth  company,  I 

Send  resume  &  salary  requirements 

BOX  230  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  NEWS  &  FEATURE  WRITE®,  ' 
25  to  30  years’  newspaper  e.xiieri-  ' 
ence,  sports  or  outdoor  beat  prefer-  ' 
red;  PR  experience  o.k.,  but  not  neces-  : 
sary.  Starting  salary  $11-$12,000.  Box 
248,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Account  Executive 
Starting  Salary  to  $15,000 

Reporter-Writer 
Starting  Salary  to  $1  1,000 

Needed  by  one  of  Detroit’s  largest 
public  relations  agencies.  We  serve 
national  and  local  industrial,  fi¬ 
nancial,  consumer  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  accounts. 

Beyond  starting  salary,  capable 
man  may  earn  up  to  50%  of  bill¬ 
ings  served. 

You  must  be  top-calibre  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writ¬ 
ing  in  any  subject  area,  with 
strong  news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  be 
considered  in  place  of  experience. 

All  resumes  will  be  acknowledged. 

Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  in  good 
location  seeks  man  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  for  busy  three-man 
news  bureau  handling  wide  variety  of 
copy.  Bachelor's  degree  essential; 
master’s  degree  helpful.  References 
and  by-line  samples  of  work  requested. 
Box  198,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

P.R.  STAFF  WRITER  (Zone  5)— Col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  I  to  4  years  news- 
l>aper  experience — feature  writing,  bus¬ 
iness,  financial  and/or  building  news 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Box  160,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Unhappy  in  your  job?  Get  "World- 
Wide  Job  Guide."  Lists  460  current 
sources.  All  types;  Reviews  &  analyzes 
entire  Foreign  Job  Picture.  Send  $2 
to:  Advance.  Suite  536-EP,  152  W.  42 
1  St.,  New  York.  N.Y..  10036. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  r/HIO  43138 
Linotype-1  ntertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SituBtlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 

Editorial 

Editorial  ' 

Free  Lance 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  now  man-  j 
agin?  small  chain  into  record  double 
revenue  over  predeceaaor.  Reason  for 
wiahin?  change  is  a  deeire  to  move 
into  northern  two  thirds  of  Area  9; 
will  consider  Areas  7  and  8  for  the 
right  I'ublisher  who  wishes  a  strong 
public  relations  man,  both  internal  and 
external.  Am  country  editor  with  com¬ 
plete  overall  knowledge  front  and  back, 
in  good  health,  mid  40's,  Prefer  pub¬ 
lication  not  in  trouble,  but  that  is  no 
criterion.  Salary  open.  Will  consider 
public  relations  position.  Box  179,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

administrative  assistant  to 

pobliKher  desired  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  Experienced  major  metropolitan 
operation:  will  consider  business  man¬ 
ager  small  daily.  Box  187,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

RIP-ROARIN’AND  READY,  4S,  mar¬ 
ried,  17  years’  experience  in  “old 
school''  build-it-and-hold-it  circulation. 
City  and  country  supervisory  exi>eri- 
ence.  Have  successfully  organized  and 
used  “Newspaper  in  Classroom”  pro¬ 
gram.  Desire  change  to  large  (over 
lOOM)  and  more  progressive  paper.  Can 
be  available  in  30  days.  No  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  103,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca. 
tion  in  Michigan,  but  will  consider 
other.  Fifteen  years’  exiierience  as 
manager  and  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  —  Mature;  know-how.  Experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  top  producer.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  257,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  OR  DISPLAY  Manager. 
20  years’  top  experience,  seeks  setup 
New  York  or  Omnecticut.  Good  back¬ 
ground,  A-1  health.  Available  Sept.  1, 
Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Hot  metal-offset,  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Exceptional  administrative- 
promotional  record.  Would  invest.  F. 
D.  Carlton,  Box  68,  Walden.  New 
York. 

MATURE  FAMILY  MAN  wants  step 
up  to  Ad  Managership  small  daily; 
capable  also  for  Assistant  Manager 
(100,000  circulation).  Has  much  to  of¬ 
fer  you.  Many  years’  successful  sales 
retail  display;  strong  on  specials. 
Steady — willing  worker.  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate.  versatile,  no  drinker.  Future 
limited  in  present  employment.  Money 
important.  References.  Zone  1.  Box 
225,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSlNG  MANAGER:  If  you 
need  one,  please  refer  to  my  larger 
E4P  ad,  July  3,  10,  17.  with  box  num¬ 
ber  2005,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  AD  SALESMAN,  degree 
— now  employed — seeks  position  with 
good  daily.  Western  U.S.  Box  266,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


OOUNTY-CXnJRT 
RBH»ORTBR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Competent,  mature,  capable.  Seeks  full- 
toe  position  on  major  city  daily  cover¬ 
ing  legal  and  legislative  news.  Salary 
open.  References,  resume  on  request. 
Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

roiTOR- WRITER,  creative,  enthusias- 
tie — availablel  Degree.  Ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  References.  Will  relocate.  Box 
122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AP  PRIZE-WINNER,  now  in  educa¬ 
tional  PR,  seeks  broader  vistas.  Seven 
years’  dailies — all  editorial  phases;  one 
year  college  PR.  Box  196.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  RIM  WIRES 
Zone  1-2,  p.m.  B.J.,  Single,  36.  ' 

Box  119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WRITER,  hoping  to  re-locate 
in  Smoky  Mountain  area,  wants  full¬ 
time.  part-time,  or  free-lance  work. 
Versatile,  reliable,  most  recent  expe¬ 
rience  in  book  promotion.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  in  indexing,  research,  rewrite. 
Mental  challenge  required.  Box  86, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR-WRITER,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  B.A.  Languages,  Arts.  Recital. 
Book  publisher  or  newspaper,  N.Y.C. 
or  vicinity.  Box  197,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EIDITOR,  now  heading  staff  of  30. 
Outstanding  record — unusual  back¬ 
ground — top  references.  $15,000  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  193,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FAIR  TRADE:  Wanted:  PM  newspap¬ 
er  desk  job  heavy  on  resi>onsibility,  or 
right  PR  poet,  C^art  Areas  2  or  3. 
Offering:  9  years  on  two  newspapers 
(both  over  100,000  circ.),  soup  to  nuts 
experience ;  32  years  old,  family  man, 
college,  army,  references,  vigor.  Want 
to  move  beyond  $10,000  range,  but 
professional  growth  more  important. 
Box  199,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REIPORTER,  WOMAN.  23, 
from  big  city,  relocated  in  midwest 
small-town  bureau  for  23,000  daily ; 
now  suffocating  after  year-and-half  ex¬ 
perience.  Gollege  graduate.  Zones  1-2.  i 
Box  116,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  { 

LAST  GHANGE:  He  does  flashy  lay¬ 
outs — he  writes  21st  Century  magazine- 
style  heads.  He’s  willing  to  give  news- 
papering  one  more  try.  If  there  are  no 
takers  he  plans  to  retire  and  open  a 
sidewalk  fruit  stand.  Write  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  28 — varied  experience —  ^ 
seeks  job  with  daily,  weekly.  Box  223, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN.  '62  J-School 
grad.  Just  out  of  service  and  seek 
position  on  daily.  Experienced  as;  News 
Elditor;  familiar  with  makeup.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  194,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker — sum¬ 
mer  experience,  references — seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter.  Service  completed. 
Box  207,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  OCTOBER 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now 
co-editor  at  $12,000.  Like  sports.  Box 
49,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  fam- 
'  ily,  5  years’  experience  in  western 
I  hemisphere — college,  past  news  bureau 
I  editor- -desires  |K>sition  with  future  on 
p.m.  daily  of  about  30,000.  Bi-linguist. 
Prefer  Zone  8  or  6.  Write  Box  266, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SUETOCATING  college  news  bureau 
director  must  get  into  daily  news 
room ;  gumption  going  to  waste.  Elx- 
perienc^  writer-photographer-makeup. 
Age  26,  married.  MA  in  Elnglish,  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  4  city.  Clippings.  Box  24:1, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TWELVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
metro  desks,  beats;  weekly  editor.  Now 
wire,  makeup  editor  40-M.  Enthusiastic 
professional.  Want  permanent,  pro¬ 
gressive  opportunity.  Box  249,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER-ARTIST  seeks  culture  beat  in 
Zone  2.  Elxperienced  newsman.  Box 
246,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  roast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

!  Free  Lance 


EUROPEIWARDING 
Newsman  with  extensive  exi>erienee  as 
editor,  foreign  correspondent,  writer, 
heading  abrraid  in  September  on  book 
project  taking  him  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
EVance,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Israel.  Seeks  assignments  on 
stringer  or  retainer  basis.  Box  171, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

PRINTER -OPERATOR.  30  years’  ex- 
l>erience.  Must  return  to  south;  altitude 
doesn't  agree.  Here  since  June.  W.S. 

I  Beard.  Box  794,  Lewistown,  Montana. 


,  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent  wants  new 
association.  Elxperienced  new  processes, 
work  flow,  |>lant  layout,  production 
.  control — all  departments.  College  ed¬ 
ucated  Journalism.  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Box  239.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

I  Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Mechanical 
Superintendent — Elxcellent  record  large 
and  medium  operations.  Elxperienced 
I  production  engineering,  all  depart¬ 
ments,  latest  processes  and  technology. 
Resume  in  confidence.  Box  237,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


rrrt-  i-unte  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  for  small  col- 

lege.  Age  29,  B.A..  ten  years  as  news- 
STRINGER  AVAILABLE  Kansas  City  paper  writer.  Imaginative  —  hard 
area  for  trade  papers,  magazines.  Box  worker.  Can  handle  scholarly  subjects. 


241,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii^^^ 


Box  236,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-l-Zip  Code 


CRITIC.  Sorry,  but  I  was  born  that  B  Bv. 
way.  Popular  arts,  manners  and  g  ■' 
morals,  fine  arts  except  music.  Tender  S 
heart.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  CIti 


Clauifieation. 


EDITOR-EXEX7UTIVE 
Been  away  from  newsroom  five  years. 
Eiager  to  return  as  editor  of  small, 
medium  paper  in  west.  Tops  in  all 
news  areas.  Would  consider  buying 
share.  Available  Sept.  Box  258,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Gal  with  1  year’s  experience  on  small 
daily.  Good  at  features,  police  and 
court  work.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Box  270,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PROFEISSIONAL  NEWSMAN  seeks 
job  as  managing  editor  medium-sized 
daily.  Best  references.  Young — wants 
chance  to  settle  permanently  and  give 
city  newspaper  it  can  be  proud  of. 
ELxperienc^  in  all  phases.  Top  man 
seeking  top  job.  Box  269,  Editor  & 
E^lblisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  1  = 
medical  training  Cornell.  News  ap-  g 
prenticeship  Milwaukee  Journal.  Seeks  |  m 
general  assignment,  medicine  or  sci-  m 
ence  position  metro  daily.  PR  con-  g 
sidere<i.  Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  g 

SPORTSWRITER,  BSJ,  MA.  several  1 
years’  professional  experience,  wants  I  = 

I  job  on  metropolitan  area  paper  in  j  S 
'  growing  sports  center.  Box  254,  EJil-  = 

I  itor  &  Publisher,  .  Illll 


1  Copy. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Money,  Money,  Money 


Press  Told  to  Prove 
‘Brutality’  Charges 


Many  editors  liave  printed 
news  pictures  in  which  U.S. 
currency  has  appeared  in  some 
form,  and  many  advertising 
managers  have  accepted  and 
published  ads  containing  same. 
We  have  been  told  that  if  you  do 
either  you  are  a  culprit  under 
the  law. 

Theoretically,  the  Secret  Serv'- 
ice,  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  this 
matter,  will  call  on  you  with 
demands  for  destroying  engrav¬ 
ings,  plates,  available  copies, 
etc.  We  have  found  that  some¬ 
times  they  do  and  sometimes 
they  do  not  make  the  call.  It 
might  be  a  shortage  of  man¬ 
power,  or  that  the  alleged  cul¬ 
prit  has  not  come  to  their 
attention. 

Whatever  the  reasons  there 
seems  to  be  some  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  enforcing  an 
ambiguous  statute  which  ought 
to  be  rewritten  or  rescinded. 

The  prohibition  in  the  U.S. 
law  says:  “Whoever  prints,  pho¬ 
tographs,  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  makes  or  executes  any  en¬ 
graving,  photograph,  print,  or 
impression  in  the  likeness  of  any 
such  obligation  (currency),” 
etc.  Also,  it  refers  to:  “Whoever 
designs,  engraves,  prints,  makes, 
or  executes,  or  utters,  issues, 
distributes,  circulates,  or  uses 
any  business  or  professional 
card,  notice,  placard,  circula¬ 
tion,  handbill,  or  advertisements 
in  the  likeness  or  similitude  of 
any  obligation  or  security,”  etc. 

However,  there  is  this  exemp¬ 
tion  in  the  law: 

“Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  chapter,  the 
following  are  permitted: 

“The  printing,  publishing,  or 
importation,  or  the  making  or 
importation  of  the  necessary 
plates  for  such  printing  or  pub¬ 
lishing,  of  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trations  of  postage  and  revenue 
stamps  and  other  obligations  and 
securities  of  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  for  philatelic,  numismatic, 
educational,  historical,  or  news¬ 
worthy  purposes  in  articles, 
books,  journals,  newspapers,  or 
albums  (but  not  for  advertising 
purposes,  except  illustrations  of 
stamps  and  paper  money  in  phil¬ 
atelic  or  numismatic  advertising 
of  legitimate  numismatists  and 
dealers  in  stamps  or  publishers 
of  or  dealers  in  philatelic  or 
numismatic  articles,  books, 
journals,  newspapers,  or  al¬ 
bums)  .  .  .” 

Clearly,  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  using  a  picture  of  U.S. 
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currency  in  advertising.  But 
that  word  “newsworthy”  doesn’t 
mean  what  you  think  it  does,  we 
are  told.  The  admonition  to  E&P 
is  that  it  applies  only  to  “news¬ 
worthy  for  numismatic”  pur¬ 
poses.  Since  the  word  “news- 
jiaper”  appears  in  the  language, 
one  may  assume  that  a  news¬ 
paper  may  reproduce  a  $1  bill  in 
a  numismatic  column,  but  if  it 
appeared  anywhere  else  in  the 
paper  it  would  be  illegal. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  get? 

«  *  * 

E&P  supposedly  fell  afoul  of 
tbe  law  when  it  published  in  its 
January  30,  1965,  issue  a  two- 
column  picture  of  an  adv’ertising 
display  cooked  up  by  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives,  for  Sunshine 
Krispy  Crackers.  When  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  signed  a  sizeable  con¬ 
tract  “MRS  came  up  with  this 
merchandising  effort,”  the  cap¬ 
tion  .stated.  “Cartons  of  Krispy 
Crackers,  along  with  a  green, 
dollar-shaped  certificate  and  a 
real  dollar  bill,  were  delivered 
to  35  grocery  buyers  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  ‘Some 
people  can’t  get  enough,’  the 
broadside  said.  Money  or 
crackers,  it  didn’t  specify.” 

That  was  in  January.  On  June 
5,  E&P  published  a  letter  at  the 
request  ef  the  Secret  Service 
headquartered  in  Washington 
specifying  “as  a  general  rule, 
to  avoid  costly  mistakes  and  em¬ 
barrassment,  do  not  photograph 
paper  money  or  other  govern¬ 
ment  obligations  for  advertising 
purposes.”  In  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  us  making  this  request 
there  w’as  no  reference  to  the 
photo  published  almost  six 
months  previously. 

On  June  18,  two  agents  of  the 
Secret  Service  descended  upon 
E&P  (after  we  had  refused  to 
accept  their  credentials  over  the 
phone)  making  demands  with 
respect  to  the  Jan.  30  picture. 
The  charge  was  that  E&P  was 
in  violation  of  the  statute. 

The  demands  were  that  all 
printing  materials — picture,  en¬ 
graving,  plate,  etc. — must  be 
destroyed  (which  had  already 
been  done  as  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lishing  procedure) ;  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  excised  from  our 
bound  volumes  and  permanent 
files  (which  we  refused  to  do 
unless  a  similar  demand  was 
made  on  every  library  contain¬ 
ing  E&P  copies) ;  and  that  it 
must  be  excised  or  mutilated 
beyond  recognition  from  all  re¬ 
maining  copies  that  might  be 


Johannesburg 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  South  African 
government  to  provide  proof  of 
allegations  of  electric  shock 
torture  and  brutality  in  prisons. 
Offices  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  ransacked  for  a  second 
time  and  it  appears  that  a  crisis 
point  has  been  reached  in  what 
is  regarded  here  as  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  Verwoerd  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  English-langu¬ 
age  press. 

The  Mail’s  offices  were 
searched  on  July  31  when  police 
carried  out  a  five-hour  raid  on 
the  newspaper.  Editor  Laurence 
Gandar  was  ordered  to  produce 
proof  of  his  newspaper’s  allega¬ 
tions. 

Premier  Hendrik  Verwoerd’s 
government  also  moved  swiftly 
against  head  prison  guard 
Johannes  Theron,  one  of  the  men 
who  revealed  to  the  press  details 
of  the  alleged  torture  of  black 
prisoners.  He  was  suspended 
from  duty  and  placed  under  close 
house  arrest.  Police  searched  his 


.sold  (we  have  25  copies  of  that 
issue  left).  The  Secret  Service 
subsequently  withdrew  its  de¬ 
mand  respecting  the  bound  vol¬ 
umes  (but  has  since  called  on 
the  firm  which  microfilms  E&P 
copies),  but  even  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  office  failed  to 
alter  the  last  demand. 

To  our  protestations  that  this 
was  a  “newsworthy”  photo  and 
therefore  exempt  under  the 
statute  we  were  told  the  refer¬ 
ence  applied  only  to  numismatic 
items. 

*  *  * 

This  tale  of  woe  would  be  of 
little  interest  to  our  readers 
except  for  four  similar  incidents 
of  publication  which  occurred 
within  a  few  weeks  after  our 
interviews  with  the  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  and  which  received  varying 
degrees  of  “treatment”  by  them, 
or  none  at  all. 

As  the  saying  goes:  The 
names  will  not  revealed  in 
order  to  protect  the  innocent. 

Late  in  June  a  news  service 
distributed  by  wire  a  photo  of 
Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Priest  Stevens, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  wearing  a  unique  hat 
composed  of  $1  bills  at  a  Los 
Angeles  news  conference  where 
she  announced  her  candidacy  for 
California  state  treasurer.  The 
Secret  Service  has  not  called 
the  wire  service. 

A  New  York  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  the  picture  in  two  col¬ 
umns.  The  Secret  Service  has 
not  called  there  either. 


home  and  confiscated  ivcra 
documents. 

But  Mr.  Theron  told  iiewsmei 
after  the  raid  on  his  home: 
am  more  determined  than  evei 
to  expose  jail  conditions  here 
The  truth  will  come  out.” 

Early  in  July,  security  polio 
raided  the  Mail’s  offices  for  i 
first  time  after  the  newspapei 
had  published  articles  by  an  ex 
political  prisoner,  Harok 
Strachan,  describing  brutalitj 
to  black  and  white  convicti 
Officials  warned  Mr.  Gandar  not 
to  publish  any  further  alleg* 
tions.  Mr.  Strachan  was  .silencei 
by  a  government  order  and 
placed  under  house  arrest. 

Under  South  Africa’s  laws, 
anyone  publishing  false  state¬ 
ments  about  jail  conditions  U 
liable  to  heavy  penalties. 

Justice  Vorster  has  pre¬ 
dicted  a  number  of  court  ac¬ 
tions,  saying  most  of  them 
would  be  against  the  newspapers 
themselves  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual  reporters. 


A  national  magazine  published 
it  a  few  weeks  later  but  the 
Secret  Service  hasn’t  been 
around  there. 

Another  New  York  newspaper 
published  a  financial  ad  from  a 
bank  which  contained  a  picture 
of  a  $1  bill.  Within  a  week  the 
Secret  Service  was  in  that  office 
but  only  to  see  that  the  printing 
materials  were  destroyed.  The 
demands  were  not  the  same  as 
those  made  on  E&P  and  copies 
of  that  issue  of  the  newspaper 
can  still  be  bought  without  any 
changes  in  that  ad. 

In  none  of  the  pictures  men¬ 
tioned  was  a  dollar  bill  in  com¬ 
plete  form  or  visible  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

The  current  issue  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  counterfeiting  and 
shows  bundles  of  $100  bills. 
Maybe  that  comes  under  the 
“newsworthy”  definition. 

It  is  the  Secret  Service’s  job, 
of  course,  to  combat  counterfeit 
ing.  But  when  the  real  thing  is 
so  available,  what  counterfeiter 
in  his  right  mind  is  going  to  use 
a  magazine  or  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  or  even  the  halftone  en¬ 
gravings  from  which  they  are 
printed — especially  when  the 
currency  is  only  partially  vis¬ 
ible? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Secret 
Service  has  to  spend  a  lot  of 
valuable  time  trying  to  enforce 
an  ambiguous  statute  that  ought 
to  be  reappraised  realistically 
by  Congress. 
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Now  Growing  These  is  Not  the  Job  it  Used  To 


The  cost  of  spraying  most  fruits  can  run 
as  high  as  20  to  60  per  cent  of  on-tree 
production  expenses. 

It’s  costly  even  if  it  were  1  per  cent. 

Because  the  average  sprayer  is  as 
big  as  a  fire  engine,  requires  three  men, 
and  tons  of  water  to  mix  with  the  chemi¬ 
cal.  It  runs  only  twenty  minutes  before 
it’s  empty. 

Now  there  is  a  concept  so  new  not 


one  farmer  in  100  believes  it  the  first 
time:  The  Econ-O-Mist*  sprayer  by  ITT 
Marlow  Division.  It’s  smaller  than  a 
Volkswagen,  a  one-man  job  and  runs  six 
hours  or  more  without  refilling. 

The  Econ-O-Mist  sprayer  atomizes 
chemicals  into  fine  droplets,  then  mist- 
sprays  through  special  nozzles.  Very 
little  water  is  needed. 

Only  90  gallons  provides  the  same 


coverage  as  3,000  to  27,000  gallons— de¬ 
pending  on  the  concentrate— in  an  or¬ 
dinary  sprayer.  One  grower  cooperative 
saved  $151,000  the  first  year. 

This  is  one  more  imaginative  way  ITT 
solves  problems  for  the  benefit  of  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  world. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ITT 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPERME  N 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation's 

Edward  J.  Meemah’' 

1 

Awards  For  1965 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1965.  At  least  one 
first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The 
remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in 
awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
The  1964  awards  consisted  of  a  first  prize  of 
$1000,  five  $500  prizes,  and  10  prizes 
of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15, 1966. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1965  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  care  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Editor, 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 
No  entry  blank  is  required. 
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